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“Every vital human reality in the Middle 
wdin East has heen neglected In a vast and 
. dishonest jockeying for strategic pre- 
~ ponderance and oil... . Jt is far more 
e important to take steps to safeguard the 
a peace of the world than to protecta form 
gms of predatory capitalism which has had 
ch an ugly and evil history. . . . There is 
re another way . .. an American way. 
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HOW WE DENY 
OUR CHILDREN 


by A. N. SPANEL 


President of International Latex Corporation 


America’s children have returned to school 
again. They are facing a deplorable condition 
brought about by the shameful neglect and indif- 
ference of their parents who stood idly by while 
more than 350,000 school ttachers quit the teach- 
ing profession since 1939. The figure is staggering. 
It represents over one-third of the total number 
of school teachers in America. The loss of these 
teachers has weakened our schools to a frighten- 
ingly low level. The harm to America’s children is 
beyond calculation. 

The situation is getting worse. Nobody wants 
to be a teacher. Young people turn to other occu- 
pations. In colleges, where teachers are trained, 
the seats are empty. There is no one to take the 
place of the teacher who is leaving the profession. 

The war greatly increased the birth rate. Soon 
hese war-born children will appear at the school- 
house door. Many of them are children of veterans. 
Increased enrollment will reach a peak in 1952. 
There will be more pupils . .. and fewer teachers 
... inferior schooling for millions of our youngsters. 


Condemning Our Children to Inferiority 


Teachers are quitting the profession because 
they are underpaid. There are many teachers 
whose pay is less than $900 a year. They are vic- 
tims of our short-sightedness. The high cost of 
living has wiped out their savings. Jobs outside 
the schools offer better pay. The teachers are taking 
them. They will contimue to do so until the Amer- 
ican people decide to pay teachers a living wage. 

This nation cannot afford to continue short- 
changing its teachers. American wages for all 
others have been raised substantially in recent 
years. The national income has increased 300 per- 


cent since the war began, yet teachers’ incomes 
have been raised only twelve percent. It’s as crazy 
as it is shameful. 


A Crazy and Shameful Condition 

It is a miracle that there are good teachers in 
this country who sacrifice themselves and their 
substance to remain in the profession. Some of 
them are forced to work at outside jobs after schoo! 
hours to remain on the ragged edge of respecta- 
bility. Must we sit back, doing nothing, until these 
teachers are forced to strike for a living wage? Can 
we afford to let that happen? 

In the meantime, American children are being 
robbed of a fair start in life. Five million of school 
age are not in school at all. Millions of others are 
herded into huge classes where there is little chance 
to learn. 


Kids Headed for Jails 

Idle children are roaming the streets. There is 
a rising tide of juvenile delinquency. Juvenile 
courts are over-burdened ... youth on the skids to 
jail. 

America cannof afford to. waste its children. 
They are America. 

Right now we are denying America’s children 
...and America itself. The situation is completely 
out of hand, and what has developed into a serious 
condition is now becoming a national catastrophe. 


What We Can Do About It 

No citizen, no man or woman, can afford to let 
this catastrophe engulf America. The time for ac- 
tion is now... work through your Parents and 
Teachers groups . . . call on your superintendent 
of schools and the mayor of your town or city and 
volunteer to help meet this threat to democracy. 
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The snape of Things 


MR. TRUMAN'S APPEAL FOR LESS WASTE OF 


food has now been supplemented by the Harriman com- 
i 

mitice’s suggestion of “‘self-rationing’ of meat, butter 

‘ eggs. Neither proj | measures up to the problem 
be ‘ 

of balancing the world’s food budget. Cold statistics in 
¢ e+ ' - nittee ed lact 

the report of tne 4 inet food commiuttee, issucd [ase 

we s! how desperate ye) serious that problem has 

bec foll tial failure of the corn crop 


in this country. Although bad harvests in Europe mean 


the committee feels unable to 


seater ne i lafh CVCI 
recommend the export of more than 470,000,000 
bushels of grain in 1947-48—20 per cent less than last 


year $ _— nts. Yct, even if other surplus areas expand 


nuch as the committee hopes, the gap between 
Bie le a and minimum needs of the food- 
deficit countrics will still be 4,500,000 tons in terms 
of grain alone. Just about double et amount of wheat, 


it is estimated, will be fed to animals in this country dur- 


ing the next twelve m¢ 
public ss prepared to pay 


consumption of meat at a level far above the pre-war 


mnths, As long as the American 


present prices and maintain its 
average, farmers will find it profitable to fatten their 
beasts on wheat instead of selling it for export. Some- 
thing like ten pounds of grain—enough to keep a Euro- 
pean alive for over a week—is required to ‘make’ 

pound of steak or pork cl hop s. If facts like these are 
sufhiciently publicized, many people may be expected to 
cut down consumption of such foods. 
of this kind will be 


+} 


much whethe 


Voluntary action 
all to > the waitin But we doubt very 
d expr ort progam — ated 


by the Cabinet coulis wil il be ach site unless more 


r even the rex 


stringent measures are taken to keep bread grains out of 
the feeding troughs. 

oo 
SENATOR TAFT’S FOREIGN-POLICY 
was a remarkably eclectic 
fair amount of Hoover, a bit of Wallace, and even a 


SPEECH 
performance, having in it a 
dash of Vishinsky, but with enough in contradiction to 
all these to leave it essentially a Taft product. Like 
Hoover, the Senator thinks we have been much too 
harsh on the Germans, who, within liberal bounds. 
should be freed at once to develop their economy, with no 
further denazification nonsense on our part. He believes 
that “our one justification” for entering the war was the 


belief that “German success would 
our own freedom,” but “we face a condition in the 
world today not much less threatening than existed in 
1940.” The menace does not come from the Sovict 
Union, as one might have anticipated. Taft does not 
believe that “Russia intends, 
force of arms of additional territory 


or desires, a conquest by 
OF that if Would 
give serious consideration” to a fighting war. The threat 
, 


1 ‘we face a curious 


comes from communism, from wh 


form of aggression.’’ And how are we to combat it? Not 


economically. Loans, limited to specific countries an c 


specific purposes nd to our specifi advantag 

might be helpful,” but “let us not overestimate e 
power of mone Neither do we meet the threat by 
military power. Taft makes a sly dig at potential rival 


Eisenhower, suggesting in Wallace-like language that 

ir military establishment is already inflated “unless we 
want to fight the Rus 
yard.” As for the United Nations approach, Taft is for 


sian millions in their own back- 


4 eh 1) +h ere | Lew } Lendanen el, * ‘ 

it, but he holds with VisHinsky that abandoning the veto 
es Fr al saet Tt  - 5 +s! 4 

is out of the question. Moreover, “the battle of - 
ogies’’ must be fought out “in each country by the people 
of that country.’ In the end, then, the Taft foreign p 

<e twofold: “maintenance of pea een nes 

ist OiG Naintenance OF peace §$ hg as cond ns 
In nat thresten” — _ ~wIntr ar } | — 

Go not Gireaten our own COUNTY, 2nd a Si wuown } 


communism here at home, with special attention to the 


New Dealers. who have been trying “to move our system 
well over toward that of Russia.” 
~+ 


THE FIRST OFFICIAL CON pity ae F THE 
Spanish undergr it noted co Am papers 
last week, fu 


ew evider Ke That the Nesisance 


movement is gaining mpetus tn Spain. It spoke of an 
engagement with Franco forces in the M. [M dj 
zone } 1 the iattc f sufiered cas eS La Z 
to the text, this was “the first open battle with 





saihd , ta 
The document was signed by the 
i 


“Chief of Staff of the Madrid Zone and end led witt 


an appeal to the United Nations to consider the incident 
ac a new phase in the “fight of the Spanish people to 
overthrow Franco's fascist tyranny.’ The Spanish que 

i 
tion is again on the agenda of the General Assemb 


’ ah. bs T 7 ? s. +? +} ‘ } = - ~ 
Bat should the U. N. fail to take t ecessary diplomatic 


and economic steps to end the Franco dictatorship, the 
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Spanish masses are clearly determined to continue the that 
fight alone. At the very moment the Army of Liberation offe 

yoy . LcCTTT opened fire in the M. zone, the surprising announcement was 
- IN THIS ISSUE - | Lg Se | 
came from London that Foreign Secretary Bevin had cen: 
EDITORIALS agreed to receive an anti-Franco leader, But the surprise ts « 
T Ss} eC fT h ’ 325 . ' 
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that Gary, with a population one fifth Necro, “does not 


offer | xartial citizenship to anyone.” The St. Louis affair 


conlieail to C athol s, a number of whom were im- 
censed at a parochial ruling admitting Negro children 


diocesan high schools. When these practicing Catho- 
but non-practicing Christians threatened to enforce 

eir racist ideas by court imjun Archbishop 
Ritter countered with a threat of excommunication. The 
-_ ‘ h } og abandoned and. in it 
legal approach has now been abandoned and, in its 
place, an appeal i s being made to the Most Reverend 
2 rate to the United 
Sates. It will be up to him to rule on the Archi >ishop’s 
Almight 


] LL. - -1,t Las tho Crata 
old the Archbishop, the State 
} 


Amleto Cicognam, the Apx ystolic Dele 


psistence on “the equality f every soul bef: 
God.” Should he uph 
Missouri might do well to ponder this novel concept ir 


connection with its public schools,' which are strictly 


rep ted , 
KP ated. > 


THE SUDDEN AUTUMN CAUGHT A LOT OF 
women with their skirts down. It also cut short the 
silly season, but there are a few silly-season items which 
preserved. There was, for instance, the an- 
nouncement, on July 27, of a rule prohibiting profanity 
in the army. It was promulgated by General Jacob L. 
Devers, comanense of Army Ground Forces. By this 
time, we are sure, he has become a four-letter general. 

On August 27, when the summer had really be 
come unbearable, the press carried an account of the 
the latest achievement of the 


+ | 
should be 


Three-Corner Bathroom, 
American standard of living. ‘Father shaves while Susie 
bathes and mother makes up.” No faucets—"water 
skilful foot 


temperature is determined quick and 


work’ ’—-sliding mirrors, and ingenious lighting arrange- 

ments. In certain quarters, this was taken as further evi- 

dence that, given mirrors and quick and skilful foot- 

work, there would be plenty of room for a third party 
+ 


urned when the United Nations 


, 
’ 


had 
Assembly opened. But 
nalists, Izakov and Zhukov, of Vishinsky’s battle with the 
warmongers sounded, like another 
episode from the summer's most extravagant movie, 
‘The Secret Life of Walterevich Mittyakov.” 


The weather 
Pravda’s reports by the two jou 


for all the world, 





The dinner of the Nation Associates on Octo- 
ber 13, announced in detail on page 340 of this 
directly with the clash of policies 
Pale tfine 1 lebate. A 


} s] een > eaataceales 4. - ) 
successful gatnering will certainly influence the 


° 7) ae 
2sSHe, U ill “Uche 


and interests involved in the 


course of events at Lake Success. Your reservation 
at $50 per person is your investment in the Nation 
Associates’ campaign for a decent solution in Pales- 
tine. We urge Nation recders who can afford it to 
y and their presence 


contribute their money 














A Moment for Courage 


IECEMEAL assistar 
shall at Harvard 
than a cure for that Contin 
he summoned the ato nations to join together in 


said Secretary Mar- 
ative rather 


ice to Eur 
on — 5, was a palli 
t's economic ills. Therefore, 
drawing up an integrat ed recovery program which would 
make clear what further Aeoadints aid was required 
] 


after all possibilities of self-help were exhausted 


This challenge was accepted with alacrity by sixteen 
Western European powers and, in a remarkably short 
esentatives have 


time, their repr agreed unanimously on 


: 1 
a shopping 
I 


a program which is a great deal more than 


The report just issued in Paris includes a pledge 
by the participating their re- 
sources to reach the production targets laid down in the 
plan and to cooperate in promoting 
ery of the whole group. Specifically, 
jointly 
pre-war level by 1951, and to increase other major food 


tt. 
A1Si. 


’ 


countries to mobilize al 


, 
the economic recov 


iney underiice, 


and severally, to restore cereal! production to its 


crops. Coal output is to be raised to one-third more than 


the current figure, or 30,000,000 tons above the 1938 


level. The plan also ge for an impressive expansion 
of power-generating and oil-refining capacity, for large 
additions to inland transport facilities, for the restoration 

a 


of pre-war merchant fleets, and for an increase in steel 
production of 20 per cent over 1938 
The report recognizes very frankly that the success of 


) } 
the program aepenas On restor20ion of internal economic 


and financial stability. All the participating countries are 
et os , . : 
Suffering from some degree of ination, though the 


pressure varies widely. Reduction of the money supply 
by fisc2l and other measures, so as to bring it into bal- 
ance with the supply of goods, is an urgent need, and 
the hig pledge themselves to seek this objec- 
financing as soon as possible 
This is a né@cessary toward European « 
operation. 
country affects the particpating count 


Iie e eo 4 an. ate 
aistoms trade and prevents 


first step 
a ’ 
As the report says, “The instability of any 


for it hampers and 
affected countries from making their full contribution to 
the recovery program.” Mutual help through the inter- 
change of goods is a vital part of the program, and in 
Paris considerable progress was made toward meshing 
the production programs of the different countries. In 
the field of power, a definite plan emerged for the joint 


exploitation of droelectric resources cutting across 
frontiers. 


standardization of certain kinds of equipment, for the 


Provisic nh Was aisoO made [of Cneouraging 


interchange of information on steel programs, and for 
exploring the possibilites of a freight-car pool. What 
is much more important, a tentative approach, at least, 
was made to the creation of a customs union for West- 


ern Europe. This js a logical, we might say inevitable, 








\ ; \ 
: » Sul 1 pr r. As the 1 rt 
juoting the remarkable declaration of the French 
; { In pt it state of the world, onl 
c mic units sufficiently large to have at their disposal 
an rtant home market are able to lower the price of 
industrial and agricultural production sufficiently to in- 
sure . . . an improved standard of living for their 
people.” But strong as are the arguments for the forma- 
ti f a large free-trade area in Europe, there are for- 
midable obstacles to its realization, such as Britain's 
commitments to the dominions and the unwavering hos 


tility of the U. S. S. R. to any continental integration 
not under its auspices. It is something, therefore, that a 
ixteen nations have agreed to set up a 


study group to examine further the possibility of a cus- 


majority of the 


toms union. 

Whatever hopes this step may hold for the future, 
Europe's immediate need is rescue from the threat of 
economic collapse. The Paris report shows clearly that 
every phase of the recovery program is dependent on 
outside aid. It will not be possible to raise production 
in accordance with the plan without large imports of 
food and raw materials. As the report puts it, every ele- 
ment in the program “ depends upon the others—mining 
machinery upon steel, steel upon coal, coal upon food 
and in turn depends on the availability of supplies from 
overseas in the right quantities and at the right times.” 


HE challenge that Marshall made to Europe comes 

back, therefore, as a challenge to us. After making 
all possible allowances for self-help and mutual aid, the 
sixteen countries prove the need of minimum aid from 
the United States of $19.31 billion over the next four 
years, plus more than $3 billion in equipment loans from 
the International Bank. This is a large sum, in relation 
to anything but the cost of a war, but the objective to be 
achieved—the salvation of Western Europe from catas- 
trophe—is surely not of trivial importance to the Ameri- 
can people. 

Unfortunately, timid and unimaginative leadership is 
tending to obscure the issues involved. The President, 
fearful of Congress and with division in his Cabinet, 
greeted the Paris report as interesting but not urgent, 
although at the very same time he admitted that there 
were emergency European economic problems that called 
for immediate action. In fact, these emergency problems 
are only the most angry symptoms of the larger ills for 
which the Paris program offers a cure. They should be 
treated, but let us remember that such treatment is an- 
other palliative. The real cure for Europe will start with 
a firm commitment by Congress to finance the Paris 
program; that will help to give the patient the confi- 
dence which is the first essential for recovery. Grudging 
doles may satisfy our charitable instincts and help to 
keep some Europeans from starvation, but they will do 
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nothing to aid European recovery. They will merely 
mein continuation of the “piecemeal” policies which 


Secretary Marshall has so rightly deplored. 


Watch Mr. Marshall 


BY FREDA KIRCHWEY 


A’ THE debate on Palestine develops in the special 

committee under the chairmanship of Dr. Evatt, | 
urge Nation readers to keep their eye fixed on the Uni 
States delegation. Nothing that has happened in Jeru 
lem or Whitehall or the corridors of the United N 
tions alters the basic realities of the case: they are st 
what they were last spring when Britain first submitted 
the issue to the General Assembly. “In the end what 
decided about Palestine in the U. N.,” I wrote in The 
Nation of April 26, “will depend upon this country. . 
The rise of America’s oil empire in the Middle East has 
shifted the balance of interest and with it the weight « 
responsibility. Britain is still there, but the Unit 
States has moved in too. And the Truman Doctrir 
about to find its first overt expression in Greece and Tur 
key, applies with equal force throughout the Midd! 
East. Greece is a frontier post, but Palestine is a major 
bastion of the new empire of oil.” 

From the London angle, Harold Laski analyzes the 
situation much the same way in the special supplemen 
published with this issue. Mr. Bevin, he says, will never 
create a “vacuum” in the Middle East; if Britain moves 
out of Palestine, it will be because the United States is 
prepared to move in. For American policy at this moment 
is easy to define: “All over the world the United States 
is organizing what forces it can manipulate in an all-out 
effort to prevent the expansion of Russian power. As 
part of that effort predominance in the Middle East is 
essential... .”” 


© am with this background clearly in mind can one 
make sense of the day-by-day maneuvers at Lake 
Success: Britain’s announcement of its, intention to sur- 
render the Palestine mandate, America’s equivocal! 
silence, the Arab threats, the rumors surrounding Mr 
Marshall's private talks with Arab leaders and with the 
Jewish Agency. An atmosphere of ambiguity and un- 
ease hangs over the whole question. 

The British statement, delivered by the Colonial 
Secretary, Mr. Creech-Jones, last Friday, was a gift horse 
whose every tooth is being minutely examined. It is an 
almost appallingly shrewd and disarming document, lur- 
ing the skeptic into traps contrived by his own weil- 
grounded suspicions. Britain, said Mr. Creech-Jones, 
indorses ‘‘without reservation” the proposal of the U. N, 
committee on Palestine that the mandate should be ter- 
minated; Britain will not “try to prevent” a settlement 
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recommended by the Assembly; Britain will put such a 
recommendation into effect if Jews and Arabs agree to 
t but otherwise will plan to withdraw its forces from 
lestine at an “early’’ date and ‘some alternative au- 
rity’ will have to carry out the Assembly's decision. 
Atabs and Jews here and in Palestine registered pro- 
nd disbelicf when they heard the news, and several 
marked that Britain’s refusal to “impose’’ a solution 

Palestine was at least odd in view of its recent policy 
of farce. But a careful reading of the statement inclines 
me to accept its literal veracity—interpreted in terms of 
the world situation and the Truman Doctrine. 

Why should Britain, broke and short of man-power, 
go on supporting the economic burden of a big military 
and administrative establishment? Why should the Labor 
government continue to suffer the liabilities resulting 
from police rule and mounting losses among British 
troops in Palestine? Why should it invite any longer the 
attacks of its own left wing as well as the hostility of a 
large section of American opinion? How much better 
to deposit the unwanted offspring of Tory imperialism 
on the doorstep of the U. N., secure in the knowledge 
that, if necessary, it will be adopted and brought up by 
the United States, which would never expose the found- 
ling to the hazards of Arab politics and Soviet ambitions. 
Read Laski: there will be no political vacuum in the 
Middle East. As for Britain's offer to implement any 
recommendation acceptable to both Jews and Arabs, it 
carries no penalties; no plan yet suggested has satisfied 


| 
both peoples. 


OES this analysis of the British proposal imply 

American collaboration? Has the State Department 
already promised to adopt the Palestine baby as it did 
the miserable Greek orphan? Have we agreed to pick 
up all Britain's by-blows in the eastern Mediterranean? 
If so, one must assume that Mr. Marshall has fully 
accepted the views of his chief advisers on the Middle 
East, George Wadsworth and Loy Henderson, who for 
yeass have urged the necessity of winning Arab good- 
will through the generous use of loans, gifts, royalties, 
and opposition to a Jewish Palestine. 

Friends of the Secretary have insisted that he favored 
the Palestine policy of the President; that he believed a 
solution meeting the legitimate demands of the Jews 
was fully compatible with American security. His 
guasded comment on the UNSCOP report was attrib- 
uted to a desire not to bring pressure on the Assembly. 
Such an attitude would obviously have found warm sup- 
port in the White House. Mr. Truman's honest and out- 
spoken wish that displaced European Jews be admitted 
into Palestine is buttressed by his knowledge of the sure 
political consequences of an anti-Jewish decision. The 
anger that would boil up among liberal and Jewish 
groups over a double-cross iy the United States is a fact 
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mand. 
But today one cannot afford to put too much stock in 
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the preferences of statesmen of even the calculations of 


candidates. Today, forcign policy ts determined by the 
, ry , T 
Strategy of “containing” Russia: the decision on Palestine 


will be based, not on precedent or promises, but on such 
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factors as the reality of the Arab threat to American oil 
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area in case of war with Russia (some military ex- 
perts believe the oil reserves couk 


the question of Russian participation in a U.N 


trolled interim government in Palestine. Today, foreig 
policy is made in the departments of State and Defense 
not in the White Hi 


use; and it is m 
tary men and bankers whose interest in the political fate 
of Mr. Truman and the Democratic Pa: ; scarcel 
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is reflected in Congress when the decision comes up for 
approval and implementation. 
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pressed by the chiefs of the five Arab rahinne aul 
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Is the story true? If it is, if Mr. Truman 
shall have decided to reject the UNSCOP report, we may 
see a fantastic reversal of roles at Lake Success. The Brit- 
ish can step to one side and let the Americans, for 
change, defend the claims of the Arabs and the sanctity 
of oil. They can Iet our team search for a plan that will 
satisfy the Mufti and Ibn Saud, command a two-thirds 
majority in the Assembly, and entice appropriations 
from a Republican Congress—while Mr. Bevin com 
fortably prepares to display almost ummaculate hands tn 
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the House of Commons. Mr. Churcl 
approve a liquidation of em i with si 
finesse. 

The story may be false; it is still a rumor. But ¢ 
would be quicker to reject st if circumstances did n 
give it plaustbility. To yneld to Arab threats is to folk 
the disastrous but forceful logK of the Truman Doctri 


on into the Middle East. 








Politics and People 


BY ROBERT BENDINER 


FRIENDLY co } hdent in Mississippi aavises 
d \ me that Northern newspapers can be of great serv- 


to the liberals of that state if 
from attacking John Rankin as he campaigns for the 
Senate seat of the late Mr. Bill h 
counsel is further borne out by John N. Popham, a New 
York Times reporter, who writes from Jackson that a 
good part of Bilbo’s success at the polls in 1946 was due 
to ‘a statewide resentment against ‘outside meddling.’ ” 
Having no wish to meddle, I hope sensitive Mississipi- 
ans will not regard it as outside interference if I quote 
—merely as a matter of public interest and without 
approval or disapproval—an editorial from their own 
Jackson Daily News. If Mississippians, that paper says, 
are “to gain and hold the respect to which [they} are 
entitled,” they must “quit sending to the halls of 
Congress hysterical rabble-rousers and spouting dema- 
gogues.” 

It cannot be assumed, of course, that just because the 
Daily News is supporting another candidate it had Mr. 
Rankin in mind when it spoke those harsh words. As 
evidence to the contrary, we are assured by Mr. Popham 
and others that Rankin is so genuinely gone on the 
mystic doctrine of white supremacy that the very depth 
of his conviction may lose him the nomination. Mr. 
Popham reports the view of some Mississippians that 
“many voters, white and Negro, saw a large measure of 
the mountebank in Mr. Bilbo and never took his rant- 
ings too seriously,” while Rankin, on the other hand, 
“is locally credited with bringing to his white-supremacy 
precepts a ‘sincerity and bitterness’ that might well repel 
many voters who went along with Mr. Bilbo.” 

I am glad to give further publicity to this tribute to 
Mr. Rankin, though I fear it may cost him votes that he 
can ill afford. His Tupelo machine lost every courthouse 
office in the preliminary primary of the last election, but 
what is that to a man of principle? The American Fed- 
eration of Labor is working hard in the current cam- 
paign, and it has hopes that Rankin will rate no higher 
than fourth in a field of five, provided Walter Winchell 
and Drew Pearson can bring themselves to maintain a 
discreet silence. 

Just in passing, and without editorial comment, I hand 
along the additional information that Paul B. Johnson, 
Jr., whose father was a New Deal governor of the state, 
is thinking seriously of joining the growing Mississippi 
free-for-all. Without campaign funds Johnson ran up a 
vote of 112,000 in the last governorship primary almost 
solely on the strength of his eloquent pleas for social 
change. Like other Mississippians, he is a determined 
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opponent of “Yankee interference,” but he specializes 
resenting the activities of outside corporations, like th 


Olli, railroad, and powcr companies that poured moncy 


> 


rather than free advice, into Mississippi in order to elect 


their veteran lobbyist, Fielding Wright, to the gover- 


norship. State pride seemed curiously unaffected by this 


particular evidence of alien interest. 


— 'THERN politicians are eagerly awaiting the legal 
assault on what may turn out to be the last resort 


pure-white suffrage. Keenly disappointed over the re- 


fusal of a South Carolina federal judge to sanction the 


“private primary,” whereby the Democratic Party was t 
circumvent the law by becoming a private club, the die- 
hards have been counting hopefully on a relatively new 
provision of Alabama's state constitution. Enacted 
1946, the clause provides that would-be voters must not 
only be able to read and write but also to “understand 
and explain” any section of the Constitution, with the 
local board of registrars to be the judges of their per- 
formance. No test is specified for the registrars, though 
it is assumed that they will generally be literate and 
always white. 

The National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People will put this “educational qualification’ 
to a legal test in the near future. Shou!d the verdict go 
against the NAACP, the Talmadge crowd, devoted as 
always to high educational standards, will press for a 
similar amendment in Georgia, and the device will cer- 
tainly be urged throughout the South. If it is ruled out in 
Alabama, however, there will be nothing left but the 
poll tax, and that will be under a raking fire in Con- 
gress. The President's Committee on Civil Rights will 
soon bring in a strong recommendation for anti-poll- 
tax legislation, and the Republicans will be only too 
glad to push it, to the embarrassment of the Southern 
Democrats. 

Negro leaders have reason to be hopeful. If they have 
any doubt that minorities make hay in an election year, 
they have only to look at the promptness with which 
Dewey, Taft, and Speaker Joe Martin have indorsed the 
majority report of the U. N.’s Special Committee on 
Palestine. 


AMILTON FISH is back and MacArthur's got 

him. The one-time isolationist leader is returning to 
what he hopes will be public life by way of a magazine 
entitled Today's World, of which he is editor and 
publisher. Fish’s maiden editorial is an all-out attack on 
Thomas E. Dewey. Elsewhere in the magazine Dewey is 
blamed for Fish’s downfall in 1944, when the Governor, 
it is charged, made a “‘racial issue’’ of the Congressman’s 
kindly observation that a majority of New York's Jews 
would vote for Roosevelt. But in the editorial Fish con- 
fines himself to the loftier political argument that Dewey 
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took no part in the recent war, though, as someone has 
been unkind enough to remark, at least he didn’t op- 
ose it. 
Fish’s sad experience in predicting has not lessened 
his prophetic urge. His present forecast is that General 
MacArthur will be nominated by acclamation at the Re- 
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publican convention and will sweep the country, carrvin 
all but four Southern states. Among the objectives o 
Today's World is the purpose “to debunk such radical 
propaganda sheets as . . . The Nation.” To this pastime 
Mr. Fish is surely entitled, turn-about being, as always, 
fair play. 
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Fair and Cooler 


BY J. KING 


Lake Success, September 26 
HE weather has changed decidedly in the past 
week. The streaming days of New York's hottest 
summer have given way to bright, crisp autumn, 

with blue skies and a touch of frost in the air. 

This brief meteorological note is obviously an intro- 
duction to the comment that in United Nations affairs 
the week has been much less hectic. The fervid oratory 
of the plenary session has given way to the more business- 
like work of the committees. Even Vishinsky’s press con- 
ference yesterday and Gromyko’s slashing attack on 
United States policy in Greece this afternoon failed to 
raise temperatures more than a degree or two. 


ARLY in the week one incident occurred that de- 
| em es to be put on the record. Vishinsky had made 
an effective speech in the Assembly in favor of keeping 
the discussion of the revision of the Italian peace treaty 
off the agenda. He was followed by the delegate from 
Ethiopia. The ghost of the League of Nations appeared, 
the dim, shameful memory of the lonely figure of Haile 
Selassie as he tried in vain to impress that other assembly 
with the enormity of the Fascist crimes against his people. 
Now, in the new world organization, delegates listened 
in silence while a representative of the Ethiopian people 
carried them back to those early days of the first Fascist 
empire. He reminded them that Marshal Graziani, who 
in revenge for an attempted assassination had had shot 
down in cold blood five thousand innocent men, women, 
and children, was still unpunished. The Ethiopian dele- 
gate suggested that there were certain unpaid debts that 
should be attended to before any revision of the recently 
signed Italian treaty. 


HE two committees that held the focus of attention 

were, naturally enough, the ad hoc committee on 
Palestine and the Political Committee, in which the 
Greek issue was the first item of business. 

The only important contribution this week in the 
Palestine committee was the flat announcement by 
Britain’s Colonial Secretary, Arthur Creech-Jones, that 
Britain intended to end the mandate; that it was not 
prepared to enforce any Assembly decision which was 
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not accepted by both Jews and Arabs; and that, failing 
such acceptance, Britain was going to make an early with- 
drawal of its forces. While some skepticism was ex- 
pressed about the date of British withdrawal, most dele- 
gates tended to take the statement at its face value—as 
meaning that Britain was through. The issue now ap- 
pears to be squarely in the lap of the U. N., which must 
not only adopt a plan for Palestine but decide on the 
means of implementation. The solemn warning of Justice 
Sandstrom, when he appeared before the ad hoc com- 
mittee, that in a sense “the Palestine problem is in- 
soluble: no settlement will be entirely satisfactory to both 
parties,” turned more and more eyes in the direction of 
the United States delegation, Mr. Marshall 
his opening speech that the United States “gave great 


weight” to the report of the special committee lost some 


e 
S$ statement in 


of its early significance when it was learned that the 
Secretary of State had told both Arab and Jewish leaders 
that the United States had mot yet made up its mind. It 
has been noticeable, by the way, that in several ballots in 
the Political Committee the Arab states abstained from 
voting when the Soviet bloc voted no. 


HEN the Greek question came up in the Political 
Committee, the American delegate, Herschel 
Johnson, made a strong attack, and on Saturday the Soviet 
delegate, Gromyko, counter-attacked. Johnson, after re- 


; 
han . tra Aevelanmentec in thie ) . hh 
capitulating the developments in this issue before the 
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Security Council, introduced the resolution which wa 
anticipated in the Marshall speech. The blame for the 
border incidents was placed squarely an Yugoslavia, 
Bulgaria, and Albania; the three states were called on to 
stop their aid to the Greek everrillas; all four states were 
urged to cooperate to settle their differences. An Assem- 
bly committee was also to be established to see that these 
recommendations were complied with and to summon a 
special session of the Assembly if the situation made it 
necessary. 

Gromyko'’s speech and resolution carried the war 
back into the American camp. It was the fascist character 


of the Greek ‘government that was responsible for the 


< 


border incidents and the civil war in Greece. All fre« 


dom-loving Greeks were on the side of the guerrillas. 
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American military and economic aid was being used to 
repress Cemocracy and bolster reaction. The Greek gov- 
crnment should therefore be called upon to desist from 
provoking the border incidents; the Greeks should be 
isked to reconcile their differences peacefully with their 


northern neighbors; all foreign military forces should be 

with ‘wee from Greece so that an independent dem- 
ocratic government might emerge; and an Assembly 
committee should be sent to Greece to see that economic 
aid was properly administered. 

Most observers, discounting the greater part of the 
two speeches as propaganda for one side or the other, 
ask simply: can this power struggle be stabilized? Ad- 
tnitting that on Greece's northern frontier you have the 
dividing fence between two hostile giants, can some ar- 
rangement be arrived at so that they will not forever be 
getting into each other's hair. The Syrian delegate man- 
aged to shoot in a few sentences on Saturday when he 
said that everybody was getting pretty fed up with 
mutual recriminations and couldn't they be forgotten. 


O END on a more hopeful note, this morning Oscar 
Lange, delegate from Poland, made a significant 
speech which has been given strange play in the press. 
It is generally being interpreted as primarily an attack on 
the Marshall plan and on the tendency of the United 
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States to by-pass the United Nations. It ts true that Lange 


made this attack, and might well have taken to heart 
Bidault’s reminder that Russia and the eastern group 
withdrew voluntarily from the Paris conference and thut 
the sixteen-nation accord represented a scheme of eco- 
nomic cooperation which might apply to all Europe. 

But as a matter of fact, Bidault, Masaryk, and Lange 
all emphasized the same point—that Europe must find 
the means for rebuilding its economic life as a coopera- 
tive undertaking. Lange stressed the fact that Eastern 
and Western Europe’s economies were complementar, 
and that for one section to attempt to rebuild itself with- 
out the other was to labor under an almost unbearab!e 
handicap. The Polish delegate pointed out—and it took 
courage to do so—that Poland had trade relations with 
all European countries except Greece, Spain, and Portu- 
gal, and also traded with England, the United States, 
Canada, Argentina, and other overseas countries. He said 
that whereas right after liberation Poland's exports to the 
U. S. S. R. amounted to 93.4 per cent of its total exports, 
in 1947 they were only 43 per cent. 

In spite of the political conflict, economic logic is so 
strong that East and West are cooperating. Lange's 
words have found receptive ears, and many delegates are 
going to press the question: What more can the United 
Nations do to meet the needs of hungry peoples? 
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unger and Polttics in Italy 


BY MARIO ROSSI 


Rome, September 

ITH next spring’s general elections in mind, 

much is being said and written in Italy today 

about Socialist unity. The Action Party execu- 

tive’s recent decision to conclude an agreement with the 

Italian Socialist Party for the unification of all Socialist 

forces in a strong independent movement has high- 

lighted a problem that first received attention when 

De Gasperi excluded the left from the government and 

chose to rule with the support of the conservative forces 

in Parliament. The internal situation has been getting 

worse ever since, for the government has revealed its in- 

tention to favor the well-to-do classes at the expense of 

the workers through an economic policy which en- 

courages inflation and is completely inadequate to pro- 
vide food and work. 

A clear warning that Italy is heading toward inflation 
is seen in the fact that paper-money circulation increased 
from 402 billion lire on June 30, 1946, to 584 billion 
lire on June 30, 1947, and has now reached 640 billion 
lire. Discussing these figures, the Communist Umanitda 
points out that “they show one thing only—that in spite 
of all assurances to the contrary and of the inclusion of 
well-known technicians in a political Cabinet, the finan- 
cial policy of the government has simply been one of 
printing more and more money.’ The newspaper says 
further, “Certain well-known interests have nothing to 
fear from inflation, which will help them to strengthen 
their political grip on the country.” 

Never before have Italian liberals felt so strongly 
that direction of the government must be transferred to 
a party with a workable plan of economic and political 
reconstruction. The Socialist Party is thought best fitted 
for this task, being the most democratic of the three 
mass parties and the most independent of foreign pres- 
sure, But while the Socialists are willing to assume po- 
litical leadership, they could not form a government at 
the present moment. The Christian Democrats are still 
the strongest single party in the Constituent Assembly, 
and with their extremely flexible policy can always man- 
age to get a majority of votes. To take the initiative away 
from the Christian Democrats, the Socialists will have 
to gain a victory next spring at the general elections, and 
this they cannot hope to do if their forces remain divided. 

Imperative as unity is, it will not be achieved without 
strong pressure from the rank and file. When the 
split took place in January of this year, it was caused 
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by the personal as well as political antagonisms among 
party leaders. Saragat and his friends alleged that the 
Socialist Party was subserviently following the Com- 
munist line, thus strengthening comnmnism and weaken- 
ing socialism, They proposed therefore to form a 
Socialist Party which, though not anti-Communist, would 
be free from Communist control. Other leaders had 
very different ideas. They said that the entente betwcen 
the Socialists and Communists reflected the will of the 
working masses, and as proof they cited the last congress 
of the Italian General Confederation of Labor, at which 
the Italian Socialist Party received 1,037,866 votes as 
against 98,064 for the secessionists, 


HE working people’s thirst for unity is entirely 

understandable. They know that in a struggle with 
the left all conservative forces will fight as one man. 
Those forces are very strong. No division of the left can 
be tolerated so long as the right offers such a threat to 
the workers and farmers. 

It is because they acknowledge the strength of the 
opposition that the Socialists have agreed to join all 
other progressive forces in a ‘popular front” at the clec- 
tions, especially in those parts of Italy which are politi- 
cally backward. In regions still terrorized by the “Mafia” 
and other gangsters serving the political interests of the 
land barons, citizens giving their votes to the left parties 
must always expect reprisals. A popular front would be 
a show of strength that would persuade the southern 
farmer he could vote for the party of his choice with 
impunity. The Communist Party has about two nmml- 
lion members, representing with their families about one 
fourth of the population. The Socialist Party has fewer 
members but can count on a large independent vote. 

“Saragat’s big mistake,” a Socialist leader representing 
the right wing told me, “ts to forget that ideologies are 
worthless if there is no force to back them up. In order 
to be independent of the Communists we should have 
to be actually stronger than they are. Recent events pro- 
vide eloquent proof of what I say. At the Socialist Party 
congress held in Florence in June of last year the 
so discredited the party that a considerable number of 
workers, 100,000 according to Avanti, went over to the 
Communists. After the Rame congress of January, 1947, 
the split caused us to lose the presidency of the Constit- 
uent Assembly to a Communist and the Ministry of For- 
eign Affairs to a Christian Democrat. The conservative 
and so-called independent press was overjoyed, and so 
was De Gasperi, who after two successive Cabinet crises 
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was able to eliminate the left from the government, 
When a vote of confidence was asked for De Gasperi's 


‘black’ government, nineteen out of fifty-four secessionist 
Socialist deputies abstained. This was clearly an invi- 
tation to De Gasperi to renounce the support of the right 
and form with them a left-of-center Cabinet which would 


exclude both the Communists and the regular Socialists. 
Now the Socialist Party has rallied its forces and is 
stronger than before the split. And what has Saragat 
achieved, besides strengthening the Communists and con- 
faction 


servatives? His was refused recognition at 
the congress of 
European Social- 
ist parties held 
in Zurich last 
June. And at the 
meeting of the 
General Confed- 
eration of Labor 
held about the 
same time he 
was repudiated 
by the workers. 
Nor has he been 
able to win the 
support of the 
middle class, 
which is not at- 
tracted by Marx- 
ist socialism.” 
This sharp com- 
ment by a man who is certainly ideologically nearer to 
Saragat than to Nenni reveals the bitter feeling between 
the two factions. 





Drawn from life by Ernesto Valentino 


Pietro Nenni 


HE Action Party's decision to conclude an agree- 
f yess with the Socialists should have far-reaching re- 
sults. “The ice has been broken,” Italians say, and the 
problem of Socialist unity brought into the open, thus 
forcing the small parties to state their position.* The deci- 
sion is all the more important because the Action Party has 
always been held in high esteem for its contribution to 
the Resistance and for the high moral and intellectual 
caliber of many of its members, The party's declaration 
of its intentions said that “the division of Socialist forces 
has offered the best opportunity to reactionary designs,” 
and that only ‘‘a Socialist force which places itself at the 


* A U. P. dispatch from Rome dated September 24 reported that 
six leftist parties, including the Communists, had agreed to vote 
against De Gasperi on a confidence motion in the Assembly; since 
then the right-wing Socialist leader, Saragat, has modified his stand, 
and in one of the mildest “opposition” speeches ever heard in Italy 
announced his whole-hearted support of the Marshall plan. The 
Communists, majority Socialists, Actionists, and Labor Democrats 
demand representation of the left—including the Communists—ia 
the government.— EDITORS THE NATION, 
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center of Italian public life and assumes the direction of 
all democratic elements can change the present disequi- 
librium and give democracy a firm basis.’’ The Action 
Party, with a few reservations, the statement continued, 
believes that the Italian Socialist Party is the most fitting 
instrument for the realization of “a vast and efficient 
Socialist concentration.” 

The decision was arrived at after many debates and 
hesitations. In fact, on January 27, shortly after the 
Socialist split, the Action Party executive proposed to 
join forces with the secessionists for the creation of aa 
autonomous Italian Socialist Party. Parleys wete imme- 
diately initiated and had almost accomplished their pur- 
pose when a congress of the Action Party on March 31 
unanimously decided that no effective socialist policy 
could be achieved without the cooperation of the old 
Italian Socialist Party. Finally, after the Socialist Party 
had received international recognition and shown evi- 
dence of solid support among the workers, the Action 
Party decided to go over to it. 

At the coming congress of the Action Party the deci- 
sion of the executive will find both supporters and oppo- 
nents. Some will join the Socialists, others Saragat’s seces- 
sionists; the rank and file may even go over to the Repub- 
lican Party. But whatever the result, the leaders of the 
Action Party had sense enough to understand that the 
time of small parties is over. A small party must either 
back one of the mass parties nearest to it ideologically 
or dissolve. Other small parties have quite under- 
standably been disturbed by the precedent established 
by the Actionists. Their game has been to eat their cake 
and have it too: to fight the right but not to support 
the left. Now most of them realize that the moment has 
come when they must make their choice. 

The secessionists, however, confident of popular sup- 
port at the next elections, remain intransigent. Socialist 
unity, they agree, is all very well, provided it is formed 
around their party. ‘“Without last January’s split,” Saragat 
recently wrote, “‘we would have in Italy two Communist 
parties and no Socialist Party. The struggle for Socialist 
unity under such conditions would have had no chance 
of success: under present conditions it can bank on a 
solid nucleus represented by our party.” To which argu- 
ment Lelio Basso, secretary of the Socialist Party, retorted, 
“Politically our party represents in Italy the only Socialist 
force that has roots in the working classes, and without 
them there is no socialism. Not to understand this, to 
admit that there might be a Socialist Party dissociated 
from the working class, means, according to us, not to be 
Socialists.”” 

The party that is causing so much agitation, the Com- 
munist Party, ended a long period of neutrality in the 
feud between the two Socialist factions when Togliatti, 
in his last speech, sharply attacked the secessionists. 
Clearly, the Communists fear the formation of a De Gas- 
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peri-Sarapat government and would oppose it vigor- fee f c would be a ¢ rnment of Na- 
ly. Such a government would be anti-Communist tional Union, where many opposing forces would neue 
d yet it would be difficult to label it “reactionary.” The tralize one another, thus giving the Communists greater 
Communists would also dislike a Socialist Cabine power. They know that they have reached the apex of 

nse they are in competitf@n with socialism, The per- r strength and are now slowly declining. 
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G: ] a Com x ho act 1 Dus threatened legal MEDS against the 


TEEL sets the pattern’’—not only in prices but in 


i 
. segregation. In 1906, when a United States Stecl 
ghtfully plotted 


Gary, he thou 
tes, and the Gary 
enforced the poli cy. 


go} er 


engineer laid out 
parate areas for Negroes and white 
Land Company, a Steel subsidiary, 
ary now includes among its 130,000 citizens 2 2 hi 





proportionate number of Negroes than any other city 

north of the Mason je Dixon Line. Most of them were 
brought in by the steel companies. 

Perhaps U. S. S 

nd white workers in order to weaken the union; per- 

it would like the community to be occupied with 

sses for its requested 


teel fosters dissension between Negro 


ial conflicts while it quietly pre 
$10,000,000 local tax cut, which will raise the average 
family’s ingge $30 a year. Even if not guilty on these 
counts, U. §. Steel certainly created and has maintained 
he separateness and tension which three weeks ago flared 
once snene into anti-Negro demonstrations, Race hatred 
1s again hit the children of Gary. And make no mis- 
take: it was the carefully nurtured property-devaluation 
ey that scared up the Emerson School strike here. 
White students in Gary have always attended the 
school in their home district; Negro pupils have 
been “allowed” to exercise an — to attend some 
other school. Last year the school board announced that, 
tarting this fall, the “option” would be revoked for 
erammar-school students, and, later, for students of all 
£¢s. j 
As a result of the new policy, Emerson—with 1, 800 
students, the least crowded of all Gary’s schools—was 
assigned thirty-eight colored children in grades up to 
the stxth. On opening day the high-school students 
struck. “No niggers for us!” they shouted. Immediately 
the school board declared it would stick to its ruling. 
For the first few days, while a few Negro-hating parents 
were injecting the children’s ringleaders with fools’ 


courage, the school authorities wa atched and waited; they 
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delinquents’ parents under Indiana's new anti-hate law 
and under laws against contributing to truancy. During 
this period public opinion was being mustered against the 
of Women Voters 
and the C. I. O. Steelworkers, most of the civic organi- 
zations supported the board. (I was told that the spokes- 
man for U. § 


‘ 


race bigots. Urged on by the League 


Steel in the Chamber of Commerce tried 


jast year to prevent the chamber from giving its ap- 
4 i < & i 
pro al.) 
It is heartening to note that alth ough individual mem- 


bers of an organization are sometimes opposed to dem 
i€és, the organizanons themselves, undef 


can be fore ed to come out for right and 


public scrutiny 
justice, This was particularly true of the religious groups 
zn Gary. While many ministers lifted no hand or word 
against the strikers, the Deanery (Catholic), the Min- 
isterial Association (Protestant), and the Council of 
Churches all spoke out. Among other groups which stood 
up to be counted were the Anselm Forum, with mem- 
bers drawn from Gary's fifty-odd nationalities and re- 
ligions, the Bar Association, the American Federation of 
Teachers, the A. V. C. 
silent), the P. C. A. (there is no local A. D. A.), the 
Chamber of Commerce, and the Communist Party. Par- 


” 


was the stand of the Gary P 


(the Legion and V. F. W. were 


ticularly notable 
the town’s only daily. In a municipal-election year 
Republican voice firmly suppotied the non-segregatx 
policy proclaimed by the Democratic administration 
—a fact which forced Steel's Republican candidate also 
to express his approval. Perhaps highest praise of 
all should goto Mayor Josepn E. Finerty. When intormed 
months ago that the policy would make political trouble 
for him, Finerty deaded not to run again in Nove: 


: . ° —— amilecnant : } ~} 
ber, thus obtaining a free hand to implement his school 
; I 


board’s decision. 
The strike reached its peak on Friday of the first week. 


=" i . 7 » + mada nana ‘ a+ 
Over the week-end an arrest was made under the state 


. _— sac . nea hea nt wy Sool 

law subpoenas were issued fo the parents or § rs, 
> he famdew efe te . P - 2 . ‘ 

nd by Monday students were beginning to retura. Dur 

hee sew L b. > . ~* >» Low 

ing this tume the board continued to issue subpoenas 
é i 

TL on i = oo win 
she PX SLICKS it announced, and you are vio- 


Jating the law by keeping your children out.” The 
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parents strike committee hired a lawyer; he, too, told 
them they must send their children back. By the follow 


ing Monday—two weeks after school’s opening—attend- 
é d i 5 


ance Was again normal, 


W HAT factor was most immediately responsible for 
the strike? It is interesting to note that at no time 
was there any violence against colored pupils; this rein- 
forces the conviction of most observers that fear of 
property devaluation, not of classroom association, mo- 
tivated the strikers and their parents. Furthermore, at- 
tempts to get other schools to walk out failed, 
Somewhere at the root of the disturbance is a man 
called Louis C. Christopher, now running for mayor. 
Christopher has a long and unsavory record: he is a 
leader of the Serbian National Federation, which is allied 
with the Slovak League, known during the war for its 
pro-Nazi stand. He is alleged to have instigated the 
similar Froebel School strike here two years ago. The 
anti-Negro parents’ committee, which has voted to per- 
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petuate itscif, is supporting Christopher's campaign for 
the mayoraity. 
But attendance at committee mectings has dwindled 


and funds are running low, Christopher seems to hay 


‘ no chance to be elected; nor is it likely that his intru- 


sion into the race, as an independent, will throw t! 
election to the steel industry's candidate. Counter-action 
has begun: the Steelworkers are about to launch a 
racial-education program, and other groups have simila: 
plans. Moreover, in a few years the high schools, an 
Jater the electorate itself, will be composed of youne 
men and women who are now children in the elementary 
grades and receiving a democratic, non-segregated edu- 
cation. 

The most hopeful sign from Gary is that progressive 
have united to enforce a liberal policy, Also im- 
portant, the bigots have been compelled to conduct t 
fight on the liberals’ level, with legal and political weap 
ons. But the fight is not yet won, and Gary cannot affo 
to relax. 


LaGuardia 


BY JOSEPH LILLY 


he is looked at as a Westerner. His most malleable 

years were spent as an army kid at a frontier post in 
Arizona, when Arizona was yet territory and the age of 
legend was fresh enough to be indistinguishable from 
truth. Like Westerners he also loved the fight for its 
own sake, the rougher the merrier. When he was in 
Europe as a young consular clerk he looked back to Ari- 
zona, not New York. New York consciously came later. 
Though he was born on the lower East Side he seemed to 
me to love New York as do others who come here pur- 
suing careers—as a prize, precious and wonderful. 

So deeply did he feel for the Plains farmer that he 
was a leader of the farm bloc while still Representative 
from Manhattan. Last year he was presented to a howl- 
ing crowd of Minnesota wheat growers by their spokes- 
man as “the best Congressman Minnesota ever had,” 
and everybody there understood and applauded. His big 
Stetson was a symbol of cow puncher and Congressman 
combined, whether he intended it so or not. 

People often talked about his faults, perhaps because 
he not only declined to hide his faults but made them 


I 3ELIEVE LaGuardia is understood most clearly if 





| JOSEPH LILLY. covered LaGuardia’s first mayoralty 

campaign for the World-Telegram. In 1934 he was 
appointed assistant to the city comptroller and later 
president of the Tax Department. 








conspicuous, sometimes needlessly, deliberately, an: 
wrongly, He wanted to be known accurately for what 
he was—no false colors. Nor did he conceal his deepes' 
virtues. He spoke frankly of his love of domesticity, 
quiet, slippered domesticity, and its natural concomitan‘, 
children. He loved children unashamedly and without 
stint—all kinds, colors, and creeds. When he became 
Mayor the whole city became his paternal responsibility, 
to be nurtured, taught, developed, educated—and to be 
whacked when circumstances required, A patriarch 
mayor, he hated with terrifying vigor anyone or any- 
thing, inside or outside the city, which in his opinion 
would injure New York or New Yorkers. 

He was a bookish as well as a practical student of gov- 
ernment, and he believed the final test of the democratic 
process was offered by the municipalities. When he be- 
came mayor, city government was at its nadir; when he 
left City Hall, not only was New York's pride restored 
but official capability had been rebuilt in many American 
cities. The countless physical and administrative trans- 
formations the city owes to him were nothing compared 
to this accomplishment—the result of his will and char- 
acter. 

But LaGuardia liked most being a Congressman, While 
mayor he often said he was happier in Washington and 
and wished to return there. He was popular among Con- 
gressmen, too, and among departmental bureaucrats, 
which is rare indeed. The Norris-La Guardia Act was 
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rreatest Ievislative feat, but he was eternally involved 
ntests. His reelection was always difficult. 
The summit of his carcer was a defeat. He met it a 
year ago, at Lake when he failed to persuade 
1¢ United Nations to replace UNRRA with a stmpler, 
more compact organization that would be financed and 
nstruct and feed Europe. 
situation called for heal- 


Success, 


operated internationally to re« 
Believing profoundly that the 
not bickering, he protested bitterly against the use 
of food as a political instrument. He knew at first hand 
\| the factors in the festering international equation. 

An American, but a vice ati American, he 
was convinced that the decision to act nationally instcad 


of internationally would perhaps irretricy ably, 
the division between East and West. He warned explic- 
itly against what is happening now and asserted boldly 

f the nations could not agree on a method of 7 
the starving victims of the war, they could hardly be 
expected to agree on less simple matters. His ae 
on the subject brought the most frigid diplomats to their 
feet in applause. Most of these, following instructions, 
voted in support of his idea, but the United States 
killed 1 

LaGuardia’s love for the United States was mature 
and at the same time school-boyish. I believe he would 
have undertaken almost any mission that any President 
of the United States assigned to him. Yet he had the 
moral courage to stand before the roster of the United 
Nations, defy his President, 2nd accuse his government 
of doing exactly what everyone today can see it has done. 

He had known in advance what position the United 
States delegation intended to take, and he fought as 

had never fought before, | 
confidential letter, in public ‘aadine, over the radio, by 
excitation of pressure groups, by button-holing dele- 
gates—in the hope that he could arouse public opinion 
and compel a change of heart in the State Department. 
There was a good response, but after two army C-47's 
were shot down by Tito’s airmen, neither the American 
people nor the government could be wholly reasonable. 
These addresses of LaGuardia’s are classics. 

The election last year depressed him greatly, but he 
saw it also as the reaction that constantly recurs, an 
expression of post-war and post-Rooseveltian political 
exhaustion. He thought it would take many years for the 


y personal plea and by 


liberal side to recover. He seriously considered the no- 
tion of an entirely new party, but thought it could not 
have much strength for a long time. However, his sense 
of political reality was very acute. He knew the danger 
of further dividing our people in an international crisis 
and how great were the technical difficulties of forming 
an effective third party. 

Last year in Europe he was his buoyant, defiant self in 
every country where he found things amiss. He risked 


being denied the privilege of seeing the collective farms 


227 
337 


of the Ukraine and the Ofp.ians homes of Byelorussia, 
bout which he had been most curious, by going toto a 
Kilkenny fight with the Communist high command 

7 e Russians should get out of Aus- 
tria, allowing the other Allies to do likewise, and give 
the Austrians a chance. The Russians resented this ad- 
urdia felt tt his duty to give it because 


~ 2 warstt } - +. 
tened Wilh Ciose at 


long lecture on the 
way to form ademo- 
cratic regime. He 


met banqueting Rus- 
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its other end carried 
a hare-knuckled wnten 6 ° L } lhe sored be 
@ VWAIC“ALUAKICG re} sy tO a fema&rk he thought untfric ndh 


to Uncle Sam. He came home very tired, then plunged 
into his great fight. 

Hard-boiled, har4-bitten, rasp-tongued, he gloried in 
being considered a very tough guy, a ruthless fighter: 
yet he was the most sentimental, kindly, and gentle of 
men. When the pressure was on he thought litile of 
keeping waiting } 


~ 
< 


important men whom he had dra- 
gooned to come to his office, but he would drop every- 

e gitl about things that interested 
her. Whenever he went on trips he never failed to tele- 


thing to talk to a 


phone his wife and their children. He hated to waste 
money on a needed new suit for himself, but he insisted 
upon his othcial rignt to pick up the check when he was 
out with people. 


when he was 


year 


od ! 
in mis iast active af, 


in Washington 
pouring out his remaining tipped in a herculean and 
hopeless effort to feed, clothe, am 1 give material hope 
to several hundred million human beings who we 


victims of the war, he occasionally would complain of 
feeling old, which was quite unlike him. He rarely left 
his hotel suite at night—his family being in New York 
—and after the last messages and phone calls he would 
ometimes drowse off to sleep from sheer fatigue while 


1oO Concert 


But in the morning he was the same old tiger, eyes 
narrow and blazing, demanding the impossible, insist- 


ing that it be done immediately, Pane the enemies of 
tient that every assigned task was not 
accomplished at once. He knew no friend when the 
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BY KEITH HUTCHISON 


Gambling in Food 


he ef ‘ heir ope ys has n to supe irg ! 
I a 
. 
inflationary otor a idy ri ig at racing sp | 
d i 
, ' 7 
The fundamental trouble, of co , iS an 1 alanced 
ee ee ee oe = 
su iy-demand situation for which basic responsibility must 


be divided between the war and the weather. Frost, flood, 


‘ 


and drought beating on European fields long starved of 
ertilizer have had a devastating effect on crops. According 
to the latest reports, prospective wheat production on the 
Continent, excluding Russia, is below one billion bushels 
20 per cent less than the yield of the poor 1946 harvest. 
And in many countries the important supplementary crops, 
such as Pp watoes, are proving disappointing. 

The United States has reaped a record wheat crop, but 
spring floods and summer droughts have severely curtailed 
corn production, and further damage is threatened by early 
frosts. That means a shortage of feed at a time when home 
demand for meat, butter, eggs, and other animal products is 
far above pre-war levels. High prices for such commodities 
encourage farmers to hold their grain off the market and to 
divert wheat from human to animal consumption. Conse- 
quently, the price of wheat, despite the large crop and a 
20 per cent reduction in allotments for export, has moved 
upward as rapidly as that of scarce corn. It appears that the 
total food supply in sight just isn’t enough to satisfy Amer- 
ican appetites at present income levels and to provide for 
Europe's minimum requirements. The answer may be that 
Americans should “eat less’’ as Senator Taft has put it, but 
with all controls abandoned, the only way that end seems 
likely to be achieved is rationing by price. That has two con- 
sequences: (1) the burden of reduced consumption is 
placed on the low-income groups, whose diet is already below 
full health standards; (2) foreign nations, competing for 
grain against American purchasers of steak, find their scarc 
dollars exchanging for smaller and smaller quantities o 
food. 

This tragic situation has not been made by speculators, 
but it is made for them, and in taking advantage of it they 
render it worse, The classic defense of speculation in com- 
modity futures is that it tends to moderate the swings of the 
market. Under normal conditions that is possibly true, but 
in times of either marked glut or severe famine the activities 
of the commodity gamblers lead to a gross exaggeration of 
price movements. When the bears beat down prices, pro- 
ducers are apt to become panic-stricken and to throw their 
commodities on the market for fear they will become worth- 
less; when, as today, the bulls are in the ascendancy and 
bidding quotations up and up, farmers are tempted to hold 
back their produce, causing a further shrinkage in visible 
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supplies to serve as an excuse for still higher pri 
sal a ae Sel hee pee Lene” a 
y I ) 1 | ulation y no greatly aire 
a rices, in the short run it causes distortions in the s 
demand { places heavy. strains on the whole 
¢c 

It is now twenty-five years since the passage of the Cor 

, ‘ ee — 

modity Exchange Act, which provided for federal regula 
of commodity markets. In that period certain former al 
have been ended, or at least checked. The more flagra 
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es Ol I man pula on lay een Outiawed, a 


| ‘ ‘ 
limitation of commitments and other restrictions on lar 
traders have made the ‘‘cornering’”’ of markets nearly im; 


sible. But as J. M. Mehl, head of the Commodity Exchas 
Administration, remarked recently, federal regulation “dor 
not extend to such important matters as margins and pr 
fluctuation limits, even though these may constitute an eff 
tive means of c irbing excessive speculative activity an 1 
warranted price movements.” 

In the stock markets margins are fixed by the Federal 
Reserve authorities and since early in 1946 have stood at 
75 per cent of the purchase price—a rate which has ce 
tainly served to discourage gambling. The commodity mar 
kets, however, determine their own margins, and they | 
been kept relatively low. On September 11, following cr 
cisms by Republican Senators and others, the Chicago Board 
of Trade raised requirements on corn and wheat but on 
from 35 to 45 cents a bushel. Thus by putting up $4,500 
a speculator can still buy for future delivery 10,000 bushels 
of wheat valued, as of September 24, at over $26,000. N 
wonder that gamblers who have been frozen out of sto 
trading by the present stiff margin rules have flocked to the 
commodity markets. 

Seeking mitigation of ‘‘the ravages of the speculat 
fever and the chills and shakes that follow,” Mr. Mehl! h 
requested—he cannot order—the Chicago Board of Trade 
to raise margins on grain deals to at least one-third of t! 
selling price. His plea has been echoed by Secretary of Agr 
culture Clinton P. Anderson, and Senator Flanders, chairma: 
of a Congressional subcommittee investigating prices, | 
demanded 100 per cent margins. More recently membe 
of this same group wired the President urging the Admin 
istration to use every means in its power to restrain c 
modity speculation, which “is accentuating market fluct 
tions instead of decreasing them." They added: “It is 
credible that so large operations in the necessities of life 
should be permitted on such small cash margins.” 

It is indeed, but the directors of the Chicago Board 
Trade have so far shown no sign of taking action. The; 
know that without further legislation the Administration ‘; 
powerless, and they are fully aware that Congress is not an: 
ious to interrupt its vacation for this or any other reasor 
For instance, on September 13 Senator Irving M. Ives de 
clared (1) that unless “the wild speculation in grain and 
other food stops, the Administration or Congress or both 
will have to take some action; (2) that he saw no reas 
for a special session. As long as our legislators take so lacka- 
daisical a view of their duties, we are unlikely to see any 
voluntary action to curb gambling in food taken by the com- 
modity exchanges, whose members profit handsomely from 
boiling markets.” 
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», this country will have to send Euror fo 
f billion dollars a year for the r four rs. To 
s to (on > Ir iman A ] nN S 1 : re 
g in ft and warning in private that t ney 
be pe f | rope 15 to be saved from co in } 
From the beginni th plan had this appeal When 
folotov walked out on the Paris conference, he handed the 
Soviet crowd their strongest talking point. For certai 
nerican liberals the plan offered an ideal way to help a 
rving Europe and at the same time force Russia into a 


neral political retreat. In their enthusiasm for a stop- 
ssia policy they overlooked the danger that the Marshall 
in might block European socialism more effectively than it 
ild communism. In its final consequences this is an anti- 
socialist plan, a part of a d liberate move to force Europe 
to the free-enterprise mold. In this effort capitalist aggres- 
n and American idealism make a perfect team. 
I say this without irony. I am the first to admit wus this 
intry’s intervention in Europe is not inspired solely by a 
lesire for new markets or as a preventive of a 
It is an American article of faith that Europeans can best 
saved by strong doses of the same brand of free enterprise 
that led the United States to prosperity. Writing recently in 
Monde, Bertrand de la Salle, a moderate Fr ench libera 


t back from the United States, declared: “The psycho- 
nical climate of America is favorable to an efort to re- 


a 


} 


tore capitalism as the world economic regime.” It is not 
nancial imperialism alone; evangelism also plays a part. 


‘or the moment a harmless heretic like Ramadier may be 
sed—at least until a French De Gasperi can be found— 
but in a later stage only the representatives of pre-war in- 
dustrial Europe will be trusted with the complex tasks of 
reconstruction. 


On the Continent skepticism and suspicion of the Marshall 
plan have steadily increased in the past two months. Fred- 
erick Kuh, who followed the Paris conference with minute 
care, reported on September 14 in PM: “The United States 
method of preparing the Marshall plan is intensifying anti- 
American feeling in Europe.” Criticism, he said, is not 

nited to Communist shies “but is emanating from a 
ectors of the European community.” — ee 5 
are worried equally by the economic aspects of the plan and 

s political implications 

At first Secretary Marshall's proposal was warmly re- 
ceived. American help was desperately needed, and no party 
was prepared to risk losing votes by attacking it—least of 
all the Communists. On July 6, four days after Russia's re- 
fusal to take part in the Paris conference, Palmiro Togliatti 


declared that he Italian Communists were in favor of the 
plan provided it did not encourage the division of Europe 
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AN INVITATION 
to Nation Readers 





The Nation Associates Cordially Invite 


You to Attend the Forthcoming 


Dinner Forum 


ON 
THE PALESTINE SOLUTION AND ITS 
RELATIONSHIP TO WORLD PEACE 
+ 
Monday Evening, October Thirteenth 
at Seven o’Clock 
Grand Ballroom, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel 
New York City 
Q 
Speakers: 


RICHARD H. S. CROSSMAN, M.P. 


Member of Anglo-American Committee of Inquiry 
Author, “Palestine Mission” 


BARTLEY C. CRUM 
Member of Anglo-American Committee of Inquiry 
Author, “Behind the Silken Curtain” 


FREDA KIRCHWEY 


Editor, “The Nation” 
SUMNER WELLES 
Former Under Secretary of State 


2 
Dinner Committee : 


Chairmen: Edmund I. Kaufmann . Paul Tishman 


Co-Chairmen: Chester Bowles ¢ Dr. Frank P. Graham 
Bartley C. Crum © Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt 


Vice-Chairmen: Dr. Henry A. Atkinson ¢ Dr. Frank 
Kingdon ¢ Freda Kirchwey ¢ Lillie Shultz 
Raymond Swing ¢ William Rosenbiatt 


Treasurer: Rudolf G. Sonneborn 
Secretary: Clara Mann 


Reservations may be made through 


The “Nation Associates 


20 VESEY STREET NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
Telephone: BArclay 7-1066 
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In the Wind 


Paim) replied the Wind By the way, do you Nay 
} +} - j ‘ 
O Kit v oO owns ne wo;ria 
' , _- = , 
I know who s going to own the wor ! if that’s wt 
& 
mean, the Candle said Dhe insurance companies are 


to own the world. Of this, I have long been convin¢ 


few statistics released last month by the United Pres 
go to bear me out. What do you think is the richest cor; 
tion in America—for all I know, in the world?” 

It you mean,” said the Wind, ‘the corporation with 
reatest total assets, then it’s the Metropolitan Life Insur 
ompany. Eight billion, forty-five million dollars and a 
odd—very odd—housing projects. Since I also read 
United Press, I know which corporations are third, sev 
eighth, sixteenth, and seventeenth on that list. They ar 
Prudential Insurance Company of America, the Equit 
Life Assurance Society, the New York Life Insurance ¢ 
pany, the Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Compa 
and the John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Company 
you were president of the last-named corporation, you co 
put your John Hancock to a check for $2,037,505,¢ 
and still be $33,988,289 richer than Ben Fairless and 


crowd.” 


“Oh,” said the Candle. “Well, let's talk about the p 
people. What is it that they say on the back of the par« 
match-books that they give out these days at Hami 
Heaven at Madison and Sixty-second?” 

“That,” said the Wind, “is a snap. They say, ‘Catering 
those who are aware.’ Now I'll ask you one. What 1s the 
most redundantly christened Pullman car on all the New 


York Central’s tracks?” 


“Soft touch,” the Candle said. ‘The car is named “Imperial 


Empire.” Robert R. Young has it picked out for his perso: 


expropriation, immediately after the Anschluss.” 


g very well,” said the Wind. “Have y 
been West lately? How are things out there?” 

“Things are blooming,” replied the Candle. “May I quote 
from the San Francisco Chronicle? And the Examiner? C: 
fornia students, it reports, will be taught mathematics with- 
out social significance. Fhe State Board of Education h: 
accepted two math textbooks only after extensive revisi 
Seventh- and eighth-grade students will now get a ‘tru: 


propaganda-free’ picture of present living conditions. Th« 


“You are doing 


deleted passages often gave ‘pathetic pictures of life in the 
United States.’ For instance: the passage ‘one-third of our 
people are poorly housed’ has been deleted. So has referen 
to ‘the horse-and-buggy days.’ That, as we all know, was 
‘used as a term of reproach by President Roosevelt against 
the Republicans.’ References to ‘slums and slum clearance’ 
have been eliminated. Our average annual income has been 
changed from $1,200 to $2,400. The price of a $975 ne 
car has been readjusted to fit present trends. Shall I go on? 
“No,” answered the Wind. ‘I see what you mean. Above 


all, let us avoid the pathetic picture.” 
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BOOKS and the ARTS 
Peace Without Victory height of the Allied bombing in 1944 gests that he is tormented It 
_ : ° _ German factories maintained a higher rarely does that. In general it is unwise 
D OF A BERLIN DIARY, by Wil-  jevel of production than ever before in to frame post-war policies in the light 
hat im L, Shirer, Alfred A. Knopf. tye hist wry of that country. Indeed, of the p litical and emotional standards 
c 92-20 American ofiicials told that Ger- of the wat itself, even when there has a 
fe WAS the con ones intensity with man industry was virtually intact, and been no possible doubt of their right- 
: h Mr. Shirer drew his pictures 19 his opinion an unhindered Ger- mess. Certainly, in the case of Ger- 
O lay-to-day events in Hitler's capital ™any could build a powerful mili- way forward 
+ made “Berlin Diary” so impressive ‘aty m achine in five years. We may be- sks. The risks 
ok. “End of a Berlin Diary” does lieve that the destruction of the ordi- om the state 
and could not have the same verte- mary tools of living is the main hin- ther than from -_ 
la rate strength, for during Mr. Shirer’s drance to the raising of production c i rmany. There can = 
vad term ia Berlin, (Re October under the Allies. And we may believe, be no mew Germany until the present con- 
December, 1945, the smoke of war With the author, that the working class __flict of nations is solved. As Mr. Sh ret 
15 still drifting over the broken coun- is the only one to offer hope. In that — says, the 
and events had not settled into a ase, the moral dereliction and the po- profit by 
‘namic pattern, Even so, “End of a litical infantilism of the German peo- Unite 
nf Berlin Diary” is a powerful book, and ple, their failure to recognize their ree That is the 
any tragic one. There is no victory in it. Sponsibility for the tragedy, must be a_ sees in the place where the horizon 
| co Reason has not triumphed and the men check to hope. That i is the state of mind should be. 
» ho control and are controlled are which Mr. Shirer vividly describes. During his second stay ig Germany 
nd erely blundering from day to day. Upon all this I would venture only 5 to tl ast bulk 
1¢ postscript, written a year later, is one qualifying remark. It is vain, I a 
> t more optimistic. think, to —. any country ever to 1- 
; As Mr. Shirer reports the post-war recognize ~ guut in po hashion. ” 
mi German scene there is little vision in Even an individual whose behavior sug- she 
> conquerors and no salvation in the 
ing repentant Germans, At times the au- 
ss the ot himself appears to be caught in THE LATE SUMMER 
New e general confusion. He is afraid of ; ad i 
2 future Germany, as well he might Everything rete _ absolut ~4 ” Cee 
—r _ since he knows and reports the fail- Who would have thought Ponce. was like this, 
oi re of the Anglo-American denazifica- No alec ty like Medusa? But she is. 
n “effort.” Yet he knows that with- m2 breath whatever = 
a restored Germany Europe must ; is — domain of ey ; 
eC} remain crippled. Despite this he is Unde - mE. willows, — festoons 
tical of the British Labor Party for Hang down like cha Pt green and heavy stones 
aes wanting to build up the Ruhr once — lovers stand, holding each « r> — 
Cas TF more, In another place he declares that They p-enigie oe ee ee 
sahcued the reconstructed Ruhr must be placed The — CRS WERE TE ee Ee 
a! inder international control and at least Is like the dest, the rigid, like all those 
ne of its products distributed to Most hopeless listeners, - 
bed Allied countries. The idea of control, Locked, shut, held fast in nothing. 
as of course, is as absent from the hazy Be the cove 
: - | and falteringly carried out plans of the The great log, with the broken antler, lies 
wee -. aor ar hsp pa get Heavy and huge and gray, — 
tribute” idea, if that 1s what An old, old ram, or mountain sheep, who came 
a 5 Mr. Shirer means. To drink, and failed, the water be ag steel. 
one But these criticisms tell little against ‘ 
rance | the merits of a book that so vividly Oh goddess, goddess, need it be this way? 
been reports the facts upon which political Break, lift, the trance, the spell. Let the wind rise, 
p me schemes must rest. The real problem Let branches, in the bright September, move, 
on: of Germany is not that its industry has And garments flutter, as the singing girls 
Above | been destroyed. Mr. Shirer declares Take home the harvest, in the cool of love. z 
that it has not been destroyed. At the ROLFS HUMPHRIES i 
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that Hitler was bluffing at Munich. 
Now he is sure that he was not. Hit- 
Jes would have gone to war in 1938, anc 
Shirer’s belief it would 
been wiser to have accepted battle then. 


in Mr. have 


One agrees. But even taking into ac- 


count his evidence that a number of 
generals were plotting to overthrow 
Hitler, one cannot agree that the war 


would have been a short one. At that 


time the animating force of Hitler's 


m 


“idea” already as evident as th 
fact that the Europe of Daladier, 
Chamberlain, and Stalin was hopelessly 
di vided, 


feebled by ambiguities in their 


was 


These three leaders were en- 
doc- 
trines or by other political and social 
factors. Hitler, a sick man who had 
warded off the graver symptoms of his 
disease by creating an absolving myth, 
had far greater possibilities of dynamic 
action than the West. His myth had al- 
ready taken hold of a majority of his 
people and by turning their aggressive- 
ness against others had given them a 
spurious and perverse health, That was 
the observed fact, dramatically reported 
in “Berlin Diary” and set down again 
in the Niirnberg section of this bock. 
The most important facts concerning 
the war are not material but psycho- 
logical facts. 

It is as a psychological report that 
“End of a Berlin Diary” must be read. 
Its high point, surely, is the account 
of Hitler's end contained in the inter- 
rogation of the German air woman, 
Hannah Reitsch, here given in full. 
Physically cowering beneath the ruins 
of Berlin, his body trembling and con- 
sumed with fever, Hitler still raves out 
his malignant dreams. The myth has 
broken, and the sickness, no longer 
held in check, is like a possessing 
demon. He must die there, for the 
honor of Germany, yet others must es- 
cape to pour out his hysterical hatred 
upon the men who had betrayed dim. 
He broods over maps, disposing his 
non-existent armies according to his 
overwhelming intuitions. He is 
sessed with the notion of suicide, he will 
die to prove himself the sacrificed God 
of Germany. All of his huddled fol- 
lowers must kill themselves, so that 
his idea may live. Even in his will he 
seems to think that the victors will 
carry out his wishes*and erect an art 
gallery in his heroic memory. Most 
terrible of all, perhaps, is that tiny de- 
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Valhalla? The other Wagner did 
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say. There came about 


the vast, evil-haunted 
Mr. Shirer describes in 
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gE prose two handsome and moder- 


ately priced volumes are designed 


primarily for the high-school and « 
P igi 


lege a. but the ey W ill undo. ubted!; y I - 


welcomed on many adult shelves. T! 
comprise a repr 
edited collection of documents il! 
trating the development of Amer 


ideas and institutions from the 


colonial times to the present day. Nis 
out of the eleven broadly chrenolog - 
cal parts of the work are each dividc 


into four sections: The American Sc« 
the American Mind, American 

lems, 
World. The exceptions are Part 
which deals with the English ba 


ground and the beginnings of Ameri- 


can settlement, and Part VI—The S$ 
ond American Revolution—which 


ers the Civil War and its aftermath 


Each part begins with a long intro 
tion by Dr. Hac cer, and taken toget 
these chapters prov: 
is preceded by notes on 
authorship 

which it was written. 


document 
Origin of 
stances in 


A collection of this kind is bound ‘tc 
be criticized for sins both of commis 
sion and omission. But on the who 
the choices in these volumes seem to ™¢ 


something Ji} 
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by Lous 


Columbia 


esentative and we! 
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and the United States and t 


ide a fairly compr 
hensive history text. In addition, every 
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hed Re n you could call upon any one of them, 
ever you felt like it, to help you clarify 
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extremely good. They begin with some 
pages William 
scription of England in the reign of 
Elizabeth and end an 
from Wendell Willkie's “One World.” 
In between are selections from public 
and 


trom Harrisons de- 


with excerpt 


papers, speeches, articles, books 
private letters, providing a catholic as- 
sortment of points of view. 

Personally, I have but two complaints 
to offer. Jn contrasting European feu- 
dalism with American freedom—a main 
theme of the work—Dr. Hacker seems 
to me to have stacked the cards a hit- 
tle by playing down some of the darker 
aspects of the New World. In particu- 
lar, his documentation tends to con- 
centrate on developments in the North 
and West and to overemphasize the role 
of New England idealism. The South 
is comparatively neglected. Again, since 
Dr. Hacker stresses the vital part played 
in the rise of American civilization by 


’ 


private enterprise, he should surely 
have illustrated more fully the ideas 
and motivations of the entrepreneurs. 
I find here no cullings from the rich 
business literature of the golden twen- 
ties—a period in which our industrial 
Jeaders were very articulate about their 
hopes and beliefs. No doubt many of 
their pronouncements now seem un- 
commonly silly, but some study of them 
is essential for an understanding of the 
period. 

Turning from the documents to the 
text, I find much debatable matter pre- 
sented in an admirable manner. Dr. 
Hacker is an exceptionally clear and in- 
cisive writer and has a sharp eye for 
significant detail. But the point of view 
that inspires this work is likely to sur- 
prise and shock some readers who re- 
member him as one of the most tren- 
chant critics of capitalist society. 

It is, indeed, difficult to believe that 
the Professor Hacker responsible for 
these volumes is the same Louis Hacker 
who in The Nation of July 26, 1933, 
so fervently attacked the famous “fron- 
tier” theory of the late Frederick Jack- 
son Turner. Reviewing a posthumous 
collection of Turner’s papers, he wrote: 


The historical growth of the United 
States, in short, was not unique; mereiy 
in certain particulars and for a brief 
time it was different from the European 
pattern largely because of the processes 
of settlement. With settlement achieved— 
that is to say, the historic function of ex- 
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tensive agriculture performed, class 

lines ceMpetitiy, 
converted into monopolis:, 
capitalism under the guidance of }h, 
money power, and imperialism the yu! 


sectional! ) solidified, 


capitalism 


mate destiny of the nation—the Unit, 
States once again was returning to th. 
main stream of European institutional ¢ 
velopment. 





In the General Introduction to thi 
new work Dr. Hacker totally repudiate 
the ideas expressed in the preceding 
passage and adopts Turner's view 
the uniqueness of American civilizatc 
True, he finds that the frontier “safet 
valve” provides only a partial explani. 
tion of this fact. Of equal importanc 
he thinks, are the four “‘cornerston< 
of the American tradition—freedom 
religion, freedom of enterprise, 
weak state, and equality of oppertun 

There is a startling contrast betwe 
this analysis and the Marxist interpre- 
tation of American history which D 
Hacker gave us in his earlier worl 
Once he believed that the class strug 
gle was developing in this count 
more slowly but no less surely than ; 
Europe. Now he minimizes the impor- 
tance of class conflicts, describes 
American outlook as essentially middle. 
class, and suggests that the equality 
opportunity which encouraged that « 
look is still a potent factor in our 
ciety. Undoubtedly the facts suppo:t 
him up to a point, but like others w! 
have seized on this idea he fails 





qualify it sufficiently. It is true that clas: 
lines have been exceptionally fluid : 
this country and that a large section c! 
the workers have always had a mid 
class point of view. But it is also tric 
that American middle-class predomi. 
nance has received physical and mori! 
support from the existence of 
pressed groups who could be de 
pended upon to do the dirty wor! 
There were always immigrants crow¢: 
ing into the Northern cities and mining 
districts, and in the South there wert 
the Negroes. 

Dr. Hacker's generalizations al 
“the weak state” also strike me 
over-simplification. I certainly wo 
not dispute his contention that 
American Revolution was as mach a ' 
volt against the hindrances to free « 
terprise imposed by the centrali: 
British state as it was a struggle {c! 
political freedom. But the objection o! 
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of the ro inding fathers was not 


strong state as such Dut fo a ng 
Hot u er heir J ai As x00 
e revolution was won, they did 
best to establish a strong state 
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$ jefeated a 1 the Fed Ta.iscs 
i¢ck for a long time, t after 
war the rising industrialists 
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nanciers ptured the federal gov 
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WEVET nm so drastic a shift in 
point is not, in itself, cause for 
sm ange ones 
1 is, a fundamental 
nm right obody can blame Dr 
cer for discarding his Marxian 
tacles € 1 seemed badly out 
focus tu me. B we are entitled t 
ask why he has seen fit to replace them 
with the rose-tinted glasses of Can 
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The Mexican Folk 


A TREASURY OF MEXICAN FOLK- 
WAYS. By Toor. 


eo folklore is one of thos: 
large, rich, tangled areas into 


Frances Crown 


which many have ventured and which 
tew have successfully penetrated. It has 
sme a happy hunting ground for 
would-be writers in search of a subject, 

¢ in this largely uncharted field prac- 
tically anything goes, and one man’s 
guess is as good as another's. No com- 
prehensive study has been made of the 
Subject since the days of the Spanish 
Conquest, when certain priests and mis- 
sicnaries recorded, with perception and 
acumen, the folkways of the conquered 
A few centuries later came Prescott, 
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win heent DOOK Vv mainly 

| \nd now ntly 
publ 1 ‘A Tr y of Mexi Folk 
ways by Frances Toor 


The Ire indeed, the first 


and only reference book covering all 


asury’ 15, 


aspects of current Mexican folkways. 


This is its chief virture and claim to 
distinction. It is also the first maiox 
enterprise undertaken by Miss Toor 


since she ceased publication, a decade 
ago, of Mexican Folkways. This truly 
excellent magazine, founded and edited 
by Miss Toor, enlisted as contributors, 
experts in the field. In the “Treasury” 
Miss Toor has again done a good job of 
compilation. 
mainly, of material 
the findings of other investigators. Only 
a fraction of the data was gathered di 
rectly by the author herself. This limited 
first-hand knowledge of the field may 


1 
book con ists, 


condensed 


For the 


from 


partly account for the lack of definition 
and sharpness which generally derive 
from immediate contact with the sub 
ject or thing described. And a naturally 
dul! literary style does not help over- 
come this initial difficulty. 

It is true that in writing the ‘Treas- 
Miss 


signment 


ury” Toor undertook a vast as- 


and one that certainly nc 
one else in Mexico had the patience 
this all 


has over 


500 pages of text and is illustrated 


tenacity to see through. For 


credit is due her. The book 
with 


170 excellent photographs and with 100 


line drawings and 10 attractive color 
plates by Carlos Merida. The approach 

non-technical and popular. Although 
there are a number of errors and mis- 
the 


conceptions in 


undoubtedly remain the standard 


Treasury’ it will 
reter- 
core fof 


ence work on Mexican fo 


many years to come, since there is 
other. 


is contained in two of its sections, Le- 


no 


Moreover, some excellent material 


gends, and Songs and Dance Music; 
here the flavor comes through straight, 
without benefit of comment or inter- 
pretation. Several representative tales are 
told simply and well. About seventy-five 
pages of songs and of dance music, 
with words and musical notation, are 
made available for the first time in a 
single volume. The selection covers a 
wide range, including primitive, religi- 
ous, revolutionary, and dance songs, 
Christmas music, ballads, and serenades. 
The major part of the book deals 
with family, community, and work rela- 
tionships and institutions; with agri 
ture and religious practices; with birth 
death, and marriage rites and belief 
with regional arts and crafts, customs, 
ad J 


ana cances. 


ceremonies, attitudes, fiestas, 


++ 


But while there are many data, there is 
little insight into the complex culture 
patterns of the Mexican folk. And there 
is no attempt to classify and correlate 
the unwieldy mass of matefial. Instead, 
there are sporadic generalizations, fortu- 
nately infrequent, for they are rarely 
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The NATION 
felicitous, a 


‘The people seldom sang 
after the Conquest because only thos 
who are free and happy sing.” An 
in describing mariachi bands, “One « 
casionally finds a rustic Bach amon, 
them.’ With the confidence of a rad 
commentator, Miss Toor describes mu: 
never heard by living man—that is, t! 
of the Aztecs—as “‘vigorou 
rhythmic . . . the expression of a vir 
warrior race.” And she asserts that I 
ropean instruments played by the native 
“have a primitive sound.” Yet the 
instruments sound the same in Mexic 
as elsewhere—like brass, violins, 
guitars. The word “‘primitive’’ can 
ceed be applied to them in some case: 
but only to signify their crude man 
facture. 

It is surprising also to discover t! 
all the ritual dances are still performed 
“with faith, ability, and grace, as bef« 
the Conquest.” During twenty-five y 
in Mexico Miss Toor has misaculo 
managed never to see a listless, prac 
Jess, dull performances of even onc 
the ritual dances! Others have been | 
fortunate. The author cites three o 
standing dances as pre-Hispanic or 
having aboriginal characteristics, amo: 
them the Concheros. Yet this dance « 
the Soldiers of Christ is not pre-H 
panic, and its aboriginal charaeterist 
if any, are highly dubious, as the the 
and treatment clearly show. Christ 
commonly supposed to have been int: 
duced into the New World by 
Spaniards. But possibly Miss Toor | 
private sources of information. O: 
such very private sources could aeco 
for the remark that when the Sold'« 
of Christ, as the Concheros dancers 
called, perform for the Virgin of G 
dalupe, they remember the Aatec 


musi¢ 


dess, Tonantzin. 

The book has other shortcoming: 
Frequently the amount of space allocat 
to various subjects appears to depend 
more on easy accessibility of sour 
material than on intrinsic value. T! 
only a page is devoted to the ritus 
dances of Yucatan, and those of Chiapas 
are covered in less than a page. Ther: 
the incorrect implication that the A: 
laxquis is restricted to one village only, 
whereas it is actually performed in 
number of localities. According to Miss 
Toor’s brief description of the Quwe!- 
zales, it consists of a few simple figures 
to different melodies. Nothing could be 
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Transatlantic Kitsch 


PROUD DBSTINY By Lic 
wanger. Viking Press. $3.50. 

A novel this a nt of Benjamin 
A Franklin’s visit to Louis XVI's 
court is tedious, cheap, and insufferably 
long. The only reason for any further 
commer its considerable significance 
as a cultural symptom. 

In recent years a number of Conti- 


nental writers—Remarque, Asch, Feucht- 


wanger—have discovered the delights of 


American com e. By 
ing American aa seller slickness an 


artfully merg- 


with the mindless torpor o 


European roman they 


vulgarity 
the conventional 
have 
which be ok-club me 
Actually the 
kitsch, 


the union of European middle-brow 


contrived a profitable 
mbers take fOr sefi- 
Ous writing. writers turn 
out transatlantic a product of 
weariness and American low-brow com- 
mercialism. 


this kind of 


The basic approa h of 


novel, of an “Proud Destiny” is a 
perfect example, may be described 
historical voyeurism. Subsuming history 


——_——_ —- 






ine) 






i 12 unbreakable, flex- 
ible Vinylite records in 
2 handsome Albums. 


Two de luxe souvenir albums of 12 
excerpts of 23 of Roosevelt’s most important radio 
addresses, from the first Inaugural, March 1933, to the 
Jefferson Day address, (posthumous), April 1945... 
“which punctuate the mighty march of events in which 
he played so great a part.” 

These history-making Documentary Recordings are dramati- 
cally reproduced with original musical score, and written narra- 
tion by Cesar Saerchinger. 





under his ceo, the nevelist revels in 
his unchecked manipulation of great 
events (‘it was no accident that on the 
morning of June 6...’’) and the gos- 


ipy intrigues which edge them. The 
function is to submit to 
who tells him where he 


reader's basic 
the novelist, 
’ } 
may peek into the past. Hence the reader 
does not experience freely and on equal 
terms with the author the emotions and 
gs suggested by the novel; they 


meanit 
are fed to him strained, dtluted, and 
formularized. Whereas genuine litera- 


ture promotes a relationship of maturit 
I 


between reader and 


historical novel re- 


and fellowship 


writer, this kind of 


sults in a relationship as between touri 
and guide: the former submits himself 
to the latter's direction in exchange for 
a glimpse of history's sights. 

Ah, but We thrill to 
Marie Antoinette’s bed-chamber 
monies, at which thirty-six ladies dress 
her; we stare with members of the royal 
court as Marie suffers her accouchement; 
we envy Franklin’s vantage point as he 
rests on the edge of a bathtub in which 
her Jimbs; and 


such sights! 


cere- 


a French beauty soaps 





, The greatest dramatic story of all time told 
ff 4 in the actual words and familiar voice of ... 
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History, Government, Pub- 
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we snicker with his courtiers at Lou 
fear of an operation which would pe 
mit him a normal sex life. (Here 
also feel a bit supertor: no red-blood: 
American would wait seven years 
consummate a marriage with Maric A 
toinette!) Feuchtwanger refrains fr 
explicitly describing sexual activity, 
he knows how much more suggestive a 
the sado-masochistic trimmings of 
within a royal court’s authoritarian], 
structure. Of 2 “Proud Destiny 








is a sustained | 
Politically, Feuchtwanger also knows 
which way the winds blow. He throws 
a dry bone to PM readers by putting #f-! 
into Franklin’s mouth a few phrasesfip- 
about “progressives” which suggest ihe §M 
happy thought that old Ben was the 
eighteenth-century Henry Wallace. But fo 
“progressivism” is subordinated to the i 
novel’s main theme—persistent flattery ff"> 
of all things American. At seventy-two 


literary tease. 


Franklin is shown to be more virile ¢! ~ 
the French courtiers and the intellectual 3 
superior of the great minds of Europe ff. 
Feuchtwanger knows that though thef-,. 
American reader enjoys a glimpse otfhit! 


the fleshpots of Europe, he still requiresfBut 
reassurance of his superiority over thejfac! 
decadent Europeans. The extent to which #0! 
Feuchtwanger is ready to offer: this re- 
assurance seems somehow remarkab! 
related to the present domination of 
the European continent by the American 
dollar. 

“Proud Destiny” 
elephantiasis, a disease, 
American publishing, which is danger. 
ous to readers and fatal to review 
Like other best-sellers, the novel 
outrageously padded; its author spi: 
pages of trivia in that style of judicious 
imprecision which some people find s 
impressive. How one longs for a blue 
pencil! 

Finally a word about the reviews this 
book has received. It would be ab: 
to become indignant with the publisher 
or author, for they are business men, 
but one cannot refrain from expressing 
astonishment and anger at the extrave- 
gant praise the newspaper reviewer 
have lavished on “Proud Destiny.’ 
After all, what is the point of reviewing 
books if one does not fulfil one’s firqgPas¢! 
obligation, which in this instance % 
simply to tell one’s readers that ra 
book is a piece of trash? 
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SOCIALISM, 
f 17 t ’ 7 uoemineg 
6 ) a , / ) 
' y comments don 
pee 
t Mar wis a He 
Py } , 
ber 13: British Soctalism, 
COMMUNIST ind he i t.} 





munism, 


sm, Com 


long held her views on the mean- 
: ‘ 
the British experi to Ameri- 
’ at _17 - 
erals, and on their curio s blind- 
its implications. 
‘ p 
“ ; 1 
I warmly subscribe to the thesis that 
1 } } > 1] + » 1 
s and radicals should unite quickly 
a program of fighting for demo- 
s < > 
Kialism in Eur ype, beginning 
} ‘ ! . °° 
democratic socialism in Britain 
. ae oe : +} x 
mut Marious snibpolecns are in tne way, 
J 


| fixation 
India and colonialism. Miss Mar- 
to 


ding the American libera 
. 


’s article is capable of helping 
ir the air for American liberals on 
BARRY BINGHAM 


whole ; 1e 
5 WnOle issue. 





larifying 
Marshall 
larify 
id 


r Sirs: Please tell Margaret 
w much her article has done to « 


own thinking and feeling ar 
reby to give me courage to face the 


ack reaction ahead of us all. 
HORACE B. ENGLISH 


lumbus, Ohio, September 17 






atisfying Reading 


ear Sirs: 

le, in any 

g reading as Margaret Marshall's 
tish inism, 
d the West, in The Nation of Sep- 
nber 13. The historical perspective in 
¢ comparison between violent revolu- 
on, as in Russia, and “revolution by 
nsent,” as in Britain, is, I think, as 
cellent as the balance and maturity of 
h judgment are rare. 


Not in a long time has an 


publication, been as satis- 


Socialism, Soviet Comm 


ch j 
The wish to see the British type of 
cial and economic change succeed is, 
am sure, shared by very many people 





Letters to the Editors 


COMMUNISM, AND THE WEST 


here and a ad, and s to be hoped 
that the A istration and particularly 


Congress w rh understand- 


in F the jcc: nun 1, fan 
ing Of the tssues involved to act eifec- 


tively to save B 1 and Western 
civilization 

As for B in Lf and ts prob! 1S, 
I wish a way could be found to con- 
ince ite wark , } 
vince its working men and women, and 


1 


especially the coal miners, that the cause 
p 


+} ' e vernmer the; , 
of the Labor governmer s their cau 
and that failure 
would be their failure 


long tin 


e 
rovernment 
, probably for a 
GEORGE MAURER 


16 


> to come. 


Penn's Grove, N. J., September 


Too Much Civil Liberty 


Dear Sit 


Margaret Marshall's art 


I would like to 


comment on 
le, Soctalism, 
Communism, and the West. To expect 
liberals and radicals to be 
by the vacillating, insipid performance 
of the British Labor Party is asking too 


much. The ders and policy are so 


t 


inspired 


> 
ic 


similar to the Social D rats of Ger- 
many after the First World War that I 
view the English ‘socialism’ of Attlee 


and Bevin with apprehension. Their in- 


bridgehead for fas- 


cism, witting no doubt, but just 
as S y as if planned. 
1a om eat LA ¢ 1? ¢ 
ivlarp t avila 1aii § SMu { sumption 
of the superiority of the West fills me 
| 


with dismay. 7 atronizing tone used 


when referring to Eastern Europe could 
om a Ham Fish or a 
Rankin; it is particularly shocking to 
find it in The Nation. I feel 
East has much to offer mankind. Russia 
1 far from a Utopia, is 
only Socialist in existence. If West 


ern Europe can brin 
I 


very weil come [fr 


the Slay 
lthane ett ot 
althoug still the 
state 


, 
about true social- 


ism without d ctatorship or bloodshed 
Se mpaired civil liherties the 
and with mpaired Civil liberties, then 
it will be time for liberals and radicals 
“to throw their hats in the air.” 

§ Ite ae 
Civil liberty in England proves to me 





that the “So st’ government there 
— oe } ' : 

nas Deen so timid a ty iOogetic in ’ 
reforms that r« 1 is secure and feels 





IF YOU have ever wondered what 
if you have never known what it i 


hered...or 


of despots and maniacs... 
be beaten or tortured or 


dul 


indifferent Christianity, read this book. 


Zvi Kolitz tells the powerful stories of Jewry’s 


itself in Europe and Palestine 


records the mystical pride of the tortured; the tou 
love of those about to die; their new-found 
God; and the Jew’s absolute confidence in their 


indestructability. A strange, movin 


never be forgotten. 
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world 
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in any way dissatisfied. . 
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no necessity of starting tre If fun- It 
damental reforms o f the govern to decry 
ment would find that ipoteul and not 

’ 
f; ists would have to be incarcer | 


“all hell would break 
After reading the “cold war” 
in the New Republic of September 15 


articles focu 


he Social Democrats of Europe, 
cing that in so doing they were 
ated or repudiating the democratic method. Miss 
‘s Marshall has done 
ing attention on the importance of 
the British experiment. 

by Leland Stowe, Constantine Poulos, I welcomed the article atso for the 
and others, Margaret Marshall's sorry infer were approach that it gives to the 


The NATIOND 


it for many liberals compelled to shout in a different tones 
that they are a bit more careful in theifh 
applause of the English “revolution.” 

We have seen that merely taking ¢ 
the label of socialism does not ushe 
in the millennium. When tyranny of th 
worst order is being practiced 
name of socialism in one country, the; 
is nothing to be jubilant about hele 


splendid job in 


article reads like an unfortunate “wish support by progressives of the Marshall another group of Socialists makes it 
piece” for Christian Scientists. plan. Many liberals are opposing the appearance on the stage in a differen 
FELOMINA IRAND OSINSKI Marshall plan, or refusing to support it country. Our liberals and intellectual 

Dayton, Ohio, September 16 until they know every detail, To take can be depended upon to do their shargf"“ 
such a position in this hour of crisis in of applauding twenty or thirty yea; 


Western Europe is to help defeat sup- 
port for Western socialism, Progressives 
must be in there pitching for the Mar- 
shall plan and seeing that it is used in 
the most constructive manner. 
HOWARD Y, WILLIAMS 


St. Paul, Minn., September 17 


Challenge to the Race 


Dear Sirs: Miss Marshall's article in 
The Nation of September 13 is the most 
clear picture of what is going on in the 
Western world that I have read since 
reading Toynbee. 

Indeed, it is a challenge not only to 
American liberals but to the human race, 
or at Jeast to that section of it that we 


Nothing to Shout About 


hence if the British brand of social 
ushers in a better way of life than the 
people had under capitalism or t} 
Russian people have been “blessed 
with under the Russian brand of s0 
cialism. 

So far one feels that the old Russi: 
adage, “May God help us if a muji 
should become a lord,” has proved t 
be correct. I doubt whether the wors 
Tory could have acted more heartlessig?’ 


call the West. L. COLIN SUMMER . ; 
ear Sirs: Margaret , : L 
Maplewood, N. J., September 12 o mes Macgaott asehell is unduly with the Jewish refugees than the sof 
, i astonished at the failure of liberals and ¥ 
: : called Socialist Bevin. 
intellectuals in America to throw their J. ANTHONY Marcus [ri 
: : hats in the air and shout themselves . — . 
1 i ‘ a ao a. ‘i : 
H ts the Na I hoarse at the triumph of socialism in Rye, N. Y,, September 12 
Dear Sirs: 1 was so glad to read Mar- Great Britain. It is true that there was k 


garet Marshall's article, Socialism, Com- _ premature 
munism, and the West. I am just back 
from three months in Europe meeting 


with leaders and studying conditions 


shouting 
when the Soviet revolution put in an 
appearance. It is precisely because our 
liberals and intellectuals have since dis- 
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there. It seems to me that Miss Marshall covered that their shouting was prema- West is the best article Te Nation hafinco 
has hit the nail right on the head. ture, because they find themselves now printed in twelve years. One may najve 
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with it in every respect, but the 
tant thing is that it gets down to 
il bed rock for our times. I hope 
» will be more like it. 
SIDNEY HOOK 
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xciting and Important 
r Sirs: Miss Marshall's article on 
h Socialism, Soviet Communism, 
ad the West is by far the finest political 
le I have read this year—most ex- 
g and extremely important. I hope 
s is one thing that everyone will see. 
: should have a decisive influence on 


¢ Opinion. VAN WYCK BROOKS 


nark, Mass., September 15 


‘Letters commending the article, in 

the same terms as those above, 
ere also received from Alan Willard 
rown, Jule Brousseau, Michael M. 


Divis, Herman Eberling, Albert Gué- 


T. Swann Harding, Charles A. 
n, Ralph de Toledano, Lionel 


ling, and Robert A. Young.} 


ckes Did Something 


ar Sirs: Richard Neuberger performed 
public service, in The Nation of 


inism, and th@ugust 30, in calling attention to the 
he Nat hafinconscionable exploitation of the na- 
One may nd§ve fishermen of Alaska by absentee 
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rporations. It is a pity, however, that 
(r. Neuberger has slipped up on a few 
cts which need to be understood if 
tests against “absentee ownership” 
not to be misaddressed. 

‘irst, it is inaccurate to say that “al- 
ugh Harold Ickes as Secretary of the 
terior was in charge of the Fish and 
‘ildlife Service for more than a dec- 
, he did nothing to return the salmon 
ustry to Alaskans.”” During the six 
id one-half years—not “‘more than a 
cade” —from July 1, 1939, when the 
ureau of Fisheries was transferred to 
e Department of, the Interior, until 
bruary 15, 1946, when Secretary Ickes 
signed, the following important steps 
re taken by him to return the salmon 
dustry to Alaskans: 

1. On February 13, 1942, Secretary 
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kes approved an opinion of his so- 
tor, Judge Margold, declaring that 
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nged to the natives. 
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[SPECIAL NOTICE! This is the fifth of six puzzles constructed by Mr. Y in com- 


petition with Mr. X. At the end of the competition, The Natio 


m’s regular crossword 


puzzle man will be selected on the basis of letters sent in by puzzle-solving readers. ] 


ACROSS 
1 It is not true that films do it in the 
showing. (6) 

5 Listen to this! (6) 

9 Air in the Highlands. (7) 
Accidents will. (6) 
When it sounds, 
comes back in. (6) 
3 Papers are so sired. (7) 


the Caledonian 


14 A large number to slay in the 
past. (4) 

17 Give up? It sounds like a grain. (4) 

19 Plays airs with loss of power. (9) 


22 A bothersome kind of wart. (5) 
23 Founder of a republic. (5) 
ts grounds are not kept. (6) 
Not one of the in-laws. (6) 
Even passed hands are. (5) 
Carroll initiated a hunt for it. (5) 
Sailors found them impressive (but 
not the newspaper crowd). (5-4) 
This writer is keyed-up. (4) 
Londoner’s hedge for a border. (4) 
Celia is one, and shows it. (7) 
Does it make a pilot shake? (6) 
These are of little account in Rus- 
sia. (6) 
Eternally searches for food? (7) 
3 it. (6) 
3 Cretan delicacy. (6) 
DOWN 

1 Shun Pa to unlock it. (6) 
2 This Jack was not popular in Lon- 

don. (6) 
3 Is this monkeyed with? (4) 


4 Set up and upset, it’s plied te 
N. Y. (9) 

5 Behaved in part. (5) 

6 His day might bode a thunder- 
shower, (4) 

7 Time for an egg, as a teaser. (6) 

8 Does it go with Spanish locks? (6) 


10 Foreign sort of airs about the 
United States. (6) 

15 The judge sometimes finds this 
grand! (7) 


K-rations? (7) 

It’s necessary to acquire a faculty 
for this. (7) 

Rather sketchy representation. (7) 
Blessings on him that first in- 
vented—” Don Quixote. (5) 
Purloined neck-piece. (5) 

24 Descriptive of the loser of the de 
bate? (9) 


28 A car in a wreck? This might come 
in handy! (6) 

29 Strict when it’s laced? (6) 

30 Might seem to be fruit under a 
press. (6) 

32 Coming years give expression te 
this. (6) 

83 A kind of boiler. (6) 


Topic covered at a sewing-bee. (5) 
Not the dead file 
Comparatively plain, on 


hings. (4) 
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SOLUTION TO PUZZLE No. 230 
ACROSS :—1 SHELF: 6 BRAID; 9 OTHFEL- 
LO; 10 AMEER; 11 ROGER; 12 CARAVAN; 
16 TASSEL; 19 GEARED; 22 ADORATION; 
23 SNOW; 24 IAGO; 235 B LE CALL; % 





ESAU; 27 IRAN; 28 CRITERION; i 
PACKED; 8 OREADS: 36 DENTINE; 39 
HOSEA; 40 GLOOM; 41 CALYPSO; 42 
WHEAT; 43 NYASA 

DOWN:—1 START; 2 EVENS: 3 FORCED: 


4 CHAR; 5 SLAV; 6 BORNEO; 7 AUGER; 
8 DARED; 18 ALONGSIDE: 14 ABASKH- 
MENT; 15 AGITATION; 17 AMNESIA; 18 
SAWBUCK; 20 ANILINE; 21 ENGLAND; 
29 REDACT; 30 OREGON; 31 PSHAW; 32 
CASTE; 34 ADOWA; 35 SAMBA; 87 NILE; 
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thereby control the world’s salmon sup- 
ply could be regulated, as other fisher- 
men are regulated, by the imposition of 
maximum trap and catch Jimits, The 
Attorney General, on April 8, 1942, 
concurred in Solicitor Margold’s anti- 
monopoly opinion, 

3. On July 15, 1944, Secretary Ickes 
ordered hearings on Indian claims to a 
number of trap sites occupied by ab- 
sentee Owners. 

4. On July 27, 1945, Secretary Ickes 
decided, after extensive hearings and 
inve stigati ons, that eleven of these trap 
sites included shore lands belonging to 
natives, and this decision was reaffirmed 
on January 11, 1946. 

3. On January 31, 1946, after an 
extensive study of the Alaska salmon 
monopoly, the Secretary promulgated 
regulations designed to break the mo- 
nopoly’s strangle-hold by limiting each 
company, with its affiliates and subsidi- 
aries, to twenty traps, with notice that 
the maximum would be reduced over a 
five-year period to ten traps, and by 
throwing open all the surplus trap 
sites to newcomers, with preference to 
local communities and local coopera- 
tives. 

6. In the midst of hearings on the 
anti-monopoly regulations, and while 
the Indian communities were preparing 
to take over the trap sites to which they 
were entitled under the Ickes decisions, 
a new Secretary of the Interior arrived 
on the scene who has steadfastly refused 
to carry out the Ickes decisions in favor 
of Indian ownership of trap sites—and 
timber—and has refused with equal 
steadfastness to put any limit on the 
monopolists’ power to hog as many of 
Alaska’s trap sites, the most valuable 
areas left of our public domain, as they 
can hold by force, violence, and the sort 
of corruption that Mr. Neuberger de- 
scribes. 

But that is another story. Perhaps 
Mr. Neuberger will tell it. When he 
tells that story he should not forget to 
mention that Governor Gruening and 
Delegate Bartlett both protested vig- 
orously against Secretary Ickes’s anti- 
monopoly regulations. Governor Gruen- 
ing at a public hearing on Pebruary 25, 
1946, characterized the Ickes proposals 
to reestablish free enterprise as “drastic 
and revolutionary” and likely to create 
“confusion” (breaking up monopolies is 
always denounced as leading to “con- 
fusion”), and Delegate Bartlett attacked 
them as “disruptive.” 

FRANCES LOPINSKY 


Washington, September 17 
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Tuna Is Better 


Dear Sirs; Neuberger’s Fish and Poligg 
makes a good point (in your issue of 
August 30). On nutrition, howevef, 
Neuberger skates on thin ice. To say 
that salmon “‘has a greater nutritional 
value than almost any other food’’ ,is 
dubious enough. To give as evidence th 
testimony of one policeman is more 
The Department of Agriculture's Misc, 
Pub. 572, Tables of Food Composition, 
shows that tuna is better than salmon 
in calories, protein, fat, iron, and thia- 
mine; and that canned corn beef ap 
canned chicken are better in all thog 
food elements but thiamine. 

WILLIAM H. MORRIS 
Garrett Park, Md., September 23 
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Choose your own and seve 25%. Order any 
book you want. Pay for it after you get it, 
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simply place your first order now. 
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TYPING SERVICE 
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Plays, stories, novels, criticisms, rewrite i 
structions; low rates, prompt. delivery 
“MANUSERVICE,” 109 East 153rd 
MElrose 5-4993. 


LANGUAGES 


LINGUAPHONE MAKES LANGUAGE 
EASY. At home learn to speak Spanish 
French, German, Russian or any of 29 la 
guages b quick, easy Linguaphone Conve 
sational Method. You learn by listening 
Save time, work, money. Available unde 
GI Bill of Rights. Send for FREE book 
Linguaphone Institute, 81 RCA _ Bids 
New York 20, N. Y. 


"FARMS AND ACREAGE 


Near Tanglewood in Berkshire Couor 
Mass., 100 acres nationally known wi 
flower gardens and forest; 600-foot beac 
12-room house; 6 baths; 5-room improved 
cottage; 5-car garage; outbuildings. Vict 
Trail and bridle paths. Partly furnished 
$35,000. Suitable for estate or developmet 
BERKSHIRE FARM AGENCY 
East Chatham, New York. 
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acres are offered much below develope 

rices. Write Chester Rick, Peekskill, N. t 
el. 2515M. 
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